THE STATE AND THE SOCIAL EVIL 


“The Nation and the Kingdom that will not serve Thee shall 
perish.”—Jsaias ix. 12. 


T is a commonplace of Catholic belief that God, in estab- 

lishing the Christian Church, intended the Spiritual Power 

thus set up amongst men to be independent of the Civil 
State in regard to its own proper functions, and yet to work 
harmoniously with the latter in the spheres common to both. 
Between these two institutions of God there can be no neces- 
sary antagonism: each has work to do for which it alone is 
properly adapted ; failing the support of the one or the other, 
the interests of their common subjects must in some way 
suffer. As a matter of fact, God’s plan has never been per- 
fectly fulfilled, unless it were for a short while and over a 
restricted area, for both Church and State are officered by 
fallible human beings, subject to ignorance and passion, and 
to that extent liable to misunderstand or defy the Divine 
purpose. But before the disruption of Christendom and the 
consequent establishment, here and there, of “ national ” 
Churches, the idea of the two co-ordinate Powers, with separ- 
ate functions corresponding to the twofold character and 
destiny of man, was not formally denied. Since that unhappy 
event, the reactionary character of which in politics as well 
as in ethics is becoming more fully recognized, even the idea 
has well-nigh disappeared. The modern State, now more 
or less explicitly divested of any Christian pretensions, ig- 
nores, if it does not persecute, the Church of Christ. It is 
too proud, too insistent on its own supremacy and independ- 
ence, to recognize its imperfection by itself and its real unfit- 
ness to secure the complete well-being of its citizens. If 
in England and America, for instance, it recognizes volun- 
tary and denominational schools, this is not due to a genuine 
spirit of tolerance, but to an admitted impotence to do away 
with them at present. Where it finds less effective opposition, 
as in France and Italy, it goes to greater lengths in suppress- 
ing any symptoms of rivalry. Where it becomes an un- 
checked godless tyranny, as in Portugal and Mexico, it 
endeavours to stamp out the Spiritual Power in riot, pillage, 
and massacre. This at any rate is the tendency of the purely 
“secular ’’ spirit, the spirit of the “ Lord of this world” 
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which infects, it may be quite without their knowledge, all 
secular Governments, in so far as they refuse to recognize 
and to accommodate themselves to the Divine plan. The 
State, of course, has no right to ignore Christianity any more 
than the individual has; a purely secular Government is as 
great a monstrosity in God's world as an atheist ; on the other 
hand, the State, just like the individual, may in good faith 
misapprehend Christianity, though not without its own griev- 
ous loss. 

In Christ our Redeemer even as Man was inherent the 
temporal lordship of the earth. He is the “ Prince of the 
kings of the earth” mentioned in the Apocalypse (i. 5), 
and He claims expressly “ all power in heaven and on earth ” 
(Matt. xxviii. 18). But the Kingdom He founded was not 
a delegation of His rights in the temporal order. It is 
plainly declared to be “ not of this world.”” He has placed 
His royal and priestly prerogatives in different hands. The 
spiritual Kingdom is universal, one in object and method and 
in its essentials unvarying: unlike the civil polity, which is 
adapted to the changing temporal needs of men. The 
spiritual Kingdom rests on grace, influencing but not com- 
pelling reason and free-will. No one is forced to join it or 
remain in it except by moral incentives and reasoned con- 
victions. It is not of itself equipped with the apparatus of 
physical coercion. All who have adequate knowledge of it 
are morally bound to become citizens of this Divine Kingdom, 
but they do so freely and not on physical compulsion. The 
souls over whom Christ rules, in and through His Church, are 
free, as well as faithful and loving, subjects. 

The State, on the other hand, is founded, ultimately, on 
force: has a scope confined to the temporal goods of this 
world: controls the selfish tendencies of individualism in 
the general interest by means of physical sanctions: deals 
directly only with the outward conduct of its citizens, and 
with their minds and hearts only as affecting their conduct. 
Its objects are peace and order and prosperity in the temporal 
order. Whatever moral persuasion lies behind its laws comes 
from another source, viz., from religion, imposing the ob- 
ligation, under sanction of Divine punishment, of obeying 
lawful authority. Thus, although both State and Church are 
perfect societies containing within themselves all that is neces- 
sary for the achieving of their several ends, still, dealing; 
with the same individual under different aspects, their ac- 
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tivities cannot be separated without detriment to both. Civil 
laws must add their sanctions to public morality, and religious 
motives must give force and dignity to civil obedience. The 
Church is grievously handicapped in its work if the State 
is indifferent or hostile to religious interests, and the State 
in its turn finds its difficulties multiplied in proportion to the 
decline of the moral influences of religion. 

The beautiful order and harmony which reign in the 
material creation would be displayed and surpassed in human 
society, if God’s laws, ordained for the perfecting of man 
individually and in the aggregate, were faithfully observed. 
The believer, knowing that he lives in a fallen world, has no 
difficulty in recognizing the cause of the disorder around 
him: the rationalist, on the other hand, is faced with the 
dilemma that either reason and free-will are not higher quali- 
ties than those from which they were evolved, or that their 
appearance on earth has introduced worse conditions than 
existed before, seeing that to their perversion is due the vast 
floods of moral evil that encompass us. It is this moral evil, 
this disease of the spirit, that forms the chief problem with 
which the State has to deal and the greatest obstacle to its 
real prosperity even in the material order. And it is pre- 
cisely this moral evil, with which the State with its inadequate 
methods and sarictions, its ignorance of the conscience and its 
merely physical remedies is quite unfitted to deal. Yet at- 
tempt to deal with it, in default of other agencies, it must. 

No longer recognizing, as it ought, the providential func- 
tion of the Church in supplying what itself lacks for the wel- 
fare of its subjects, what is the modern State to do when con- 
fronted with a widespread and inveterate plague like that 
which is called par excellence ‘the social evil’? Consider how 
it is handicapped. First of all, in a large community inherit- 
ing the tradition of wide personal freedom, no legislation 
can hope to be really effective which has not general public 
opinion behind it. Small societies can be coerced into obed- 
ience, for they have not the numbers to support revolt nor 
the means to evade the law. But when a considerable pro- 
portion of the citizens rejects a law, because it thinks it un- 
called for, or unfair in its incidence, or unduly meddlesome, 
the burden of enforcing it may easily prove too great for 
the authorities to attempt. Lord John Russell’s “ Ecclesias- 
tical Titles” Bill, which was passed in a foolish panic, 
found no public support when the panic died down and was 
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inoperative from its very birth. Accordingly, especially in 
a democracy wherein flourish free speech and a free press, 
the bulk of the citizens have to be persuaded that legislation 
is feasible and beneficial before it can be prudently enacted. 
Now the State in performing this task of enlightenment has 
only temporal motives to adduce. It can show the reason- 
ableness and the advantages of the proposed legislation and 
appeal to the self-interest or social spirit of its citizens, but 
if they as a whole prefer their present condition to the im- 
provement hoped for by the projected measures, the State is 
powerless to proceed. It is always hampered by the ignorance 
or the apathy of those it desires to benefit. 

And, further, it is handicapped by its own ignorance and 
apathy. The State, #.e., the actual governing body, after 
all, has no special charisma of knowledge or rectitude: it 
is almost as liable to be deceived or to be swayed by unworthy. 
motives as any chance group of its citizens. Statesmen may be 
purely disinterested and uncommonly prudent, but those are 
not the only qualities that procure eminence in the political 
world. Thus it is quite possible for laws to be proposed which 
do not further the common interest or which ignore some es- 
sential principle of morality. The injustice may be either un- 
conscious or culpable, the evil effects unforeseen or intended ; 
the point is the Civil State itself needs guidance in order to 
be sure of ruling justly. Attempts have been made to devise 
systems of morality to suit individuals based solely on prag- 
matic or utilitarian principles, but there is no stability and 
no certainty in such systems. Nor is it likely that in them- 
selves they can improve upon that framed by Him “ who knew 
what was in man.”’ At best they are a weak repetition of the 
Christian code: at worst they may be its negation. When 
we think of the varied religious and ethical ideals of any 
group of modern statesmen we cannot wonder at the legisla- 
tive blunders which often result from their deliberations. 
That they succeed as well as they do is owing to the abiding 
force of the Christian tradition which still upholds the civi- 
lization it created. If, then, the individual needs religion to 
keep him straight in mind and conduct, equally so does the 
State. But the State, the secular State, aims at getting on 
without it. 

Lastly, this particular problem is one which is moral in 
its essence, besides being to a large extent hidden and per- 
sonal and private in its working: ill-suited, therefore, to be 
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taken in hand by an external agency with no final argument 
but compulsion. 

Discarding then the greatest force available for arousing 
and moulding public opinion, disdaining the guidance of the 
one authority competent to solve moral problems, the modern 
State is attempting single-handed to cure or counteract those 
moral diseases the prevalence of which impairs its welfare. 
There is the problem arising from strong drink—a compara- 
tively simple one. In the case of adults the State has only 
one solution, which is to make the commodity more difficult 
to get by enhancing its price and restricting its retail sale— 
legislation which presses inequitably upon the less well-to- 
do classes. As for children, it makes a half-hearted endeavour 
to inculcate temperance in elementary schools on purely utili- 
tarian and prudential grounds, by demonstrating the injury 
to health and pocket arising from alcoholic indulgence. Were 
it not for the vast volume of voluntary endeavour, which 
preaches temperance as a virtue and denounces abuse of drink 
as a sin, the State would find but little support in public 
opinion for even such legislation as it ventures to attempt. 

And now it is being urged to take in hand another closely 
allied and still more deeply-rooted evil—that arising from the 
perversion of the natural instinct on which the perpetuation 
of the race depends. Once again, because of its non-religious 
character, the State can only be appealed to, as itself it can 
only appeal, on utilitarian grounds. The social evil, in itself 
a virulent moral plague infecting the soul, blunting the in- 
telligence, enervating the will, happens also to be the prolific 
source of certain loathsome diseases which debilitate the 
bodies, not only of those who are guilty of encouraging it, 
but also of those who may, accidentally and inculpably, come 
in contact with them. These physical effects have long been 
recognized, and attempts have been made in the past to alle- 
viate them without much success. But now the need the 
Empire feels of the full vigour of its manhood, and the keener 
social sense with which our generation is endowed, have 
prompted an endeavour to cope once for all with a source of 
widespread misery and inefficiency. 

‘The appeal for State-intervention necessarily puts for- 
ward this physical side. Medical men combined to for- 
mulate the extent of the evil, and their statement was 
endorsed by the International Medical Congress of 1913. 
Owing to this agitation in medical circles, a “ Royal Com- 
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mission on Venereal Diseases ’’ was appointed in October 
1913, which presented its report on March 2nd of this year. 
The Commissioners numbered fifteen, under the chairmanship 
of Lord Sydenham, and were drawn from the higher ranks 
of the legal and medical professions, with a sprinkling of 
clergymen and ladies prominent in social work. The terms 
of reference of the Commission were: 


To inquire into the prevalence of venereal diseases in the 
United Kingdom, their effects upon the health of the community 
and the means by which those effects can be alleviated or pre- 
vented, it being understood that no return to the policy or pro- 
visions of the Contagious Diseases Acts! of 1864, 1866, or 1869 
is to be regarded as falling within the scope of the inquiry. 


We are told that the Commission met eighty-six times 
and examined eighty-five witnesses, to whom 22,296 ques- 
tions were put. It is not our purpose to discuss the evidence 
brought forward or, except incidentally, the findings which 
are based upon it. In fact, our only reason for speaking at 
all on this unsavoury subject here is that action is impending 
which immediately involves questions of the deepest ethical 
concern, for the solution of which Catholics should strenu- 
ously exert themselves and should, accordingly, bring to bear 
the definite and sound teaching of their faith. The matter con- 
tinues to be agitated; the Government have adopted, and 
promised Treasury support to, several of the recommendations 
of the Royal Commission—those, that is, which can be dealt 
with by administrative action—and it is probable that legisla- 
tion will be invoked to give effect to others. Moreover, a “Na- 
tional Council for Combating Venereal Diseases” had already 
been formed before the issue of the Report, with the general 
object of checking their spread by both moral and hygienic 
remedies. This Council aims at enlisting the support of all the 
organized religious and social forces in the country. The Car- 
dinal Archbishop is amongst its members, and the Catholic 
Social Guild figures on the list of Societies which have nomin- 
ated representatives: in this case the Guild’s Hon. Secretary. 
The Council has undertaken a vigorous campaign by means 
of lectures and printed literature to educate the public re- 
garding the true character of these diseases and their effects. 
As Christian society in this land is unhappily divided, this is 
the best way in which moral forces can be brought to bear, 


1 The practical effect of these Acts was to “ regulate ” professional vice and 
to that extent to give it official recognition. 
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The N.C.C.V.D. therefore represents precisely that necessary 
influence for the enlightening and elevating of public opinion 
which we have described as the indispensable complement 
of beneficent State activity. 

The investigations of the Royal Commission revealed first, 
that the evils were widely prevalent and were the source or the 
aggvavation of many other illnesses, so that the vitality of the 
race was being seriously impaired by them; secondly, that 
the provision for dealing with the evil was very inadequate in 
itself and was hedged round by considerations which rendered 
it more so; and thirdly, that there was a great deal of ignor- 
ance amongst the young concerning the risk of infection. 
Although the primary object of the Council is, as its title 
suggests, the stamping out of this physical plague, its 
insistence on moral as well as hygienic precautions shows 
that it has at heart the interests of morality as well as of 
health. Both as Catholics, therefore, and as citizens we should 
be glad to co-operate in this beneficent work. It belongs to 
the medical profession to devise means for the ready cure or 
the prevention of these bodily ills, but, unless the moral ad- 
vance is equally or more rapid, there is a real danger lest 
public health should be secured at the expense of public 
morality. For intemperance, whether as regards food and 
drink or sexual indulgence, carries with it a certain measure 
of its punishment in bodily disorders. These clearly have 
some effect as deterrents. If the sinner could say in regard 
to the temporal order as he often does in regard to the spiri- 
tual—* I have sinned and what evil hath befallen me?” he 
would be all the more disposed to sin. Therefore, to render 
it possible to pervert the reproductive functions from their 
true end and yet escape all evil physical consequences would 
be simply to open the door to wickedness wider, unless the 
moral sense was correspondingly strengthened and elevated. 
Venereal diseases may be healed by prompt and skilful reme- 
dies, their occurrence may be prevented by prophylactics, 
the health of the community may thus be wonderfully im- 
proved, but nothing can combat the evil in all its bearings, 
and keep the soul as well as the body healthy, except the 
practice of virtue. The Commission had to confine its in- 
vestigations to the physical plagues, but the Council in its 
propaganda of enlightenment cannot ignore what is the chief 
source of those plagues—sexual promiscuity. It is that evil in 
reality which has to be fought, that age-long inveterate failing 
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of the flesh, for which only Christianity has been able to pro- 
vide an antidote, and which waxes or wanes according as the 
moral code of the Gospel is accepted or not as a rule of life. 
To tinker at the effects instead of attacking the cause would 
not be wise or scientific or really effective. If the physical 
disease is to be suppressed, the moral disease which precedes 
and engenders it must first be overcome. All other remedies 
are but palliatives. 

Now it cannot be denied that, however it be with other 
Churches, the Catholic Church has been distinguished from 
its first institution for its cult of purity. By the express 
injunction of its Founder, it made voluntary virginity a 
higher ideal than even Christian marriage. Its teaching on 
the virtue of chastity is definite, clear, and uncompromising. 
None of its children who have studied its catechisms can be 
ignorant on this important point. It stigmatizes as grievous, 
sins all deliberate offences, were they only in thought or desire, 
against purity. It braces the weak human will and tames the 
strong human passions by constant recourse to the means of 
grace, prayer and the Sacraments, until appetite is brought 
thoroughly into subjection to the rational will. It sets before 
Christian youth conspicuous models of virtue—the Queen of 
Virgins especially, and the Saints remarkable for purity of 
life—and bands them together in Sodalities for mutual sup- 
port.“ It preaches moderation in the use of matrimonial 
privileges and denounces all abuse of them. It opposes 
with all its force the system of successive polygamy 
introduced by divorce. It thus uses every means, natural 
and supernatural, to keep this strong animal instinct in due 
bounds, and it attains wonderful success in its efforts. St. 
Augustine, who was enslaved by the évil habit, would have 
despaired of permanently breaking his bonds but for the 
chaste example of the Christian youths and maidens around 
him, and that phenomenon has persisted to this day. The 
superior morality of Catholic boarding schools is acknow- 
ledged tacitly or openly by thousands of non-Catholics, and 
that morality is mainly due to the light and strength afforded 
by the Church. 

Accordingly, the Catholic approaches this problem of cur- 
ing the social evil with a certain amount of confidence, not- 
withstanding its deep-seated character. He does not trust 
to legislation alone, although legislation is necessary to de- 
tect and punish what is criminal as well as sinful in such 
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practices—notably the “‘ White-Slave "' Traffic. He does not 
rely merely on the revelation of the disastrous consequences 
to health almost always attendant on promiscuity. Know- 
ledge is not enough. Men have long been fairly familiar 
with the ravages of strong drink, and yet freely “ jump ”’ the 
consequences when tempted to excess, and here we are dealing 
with a stronger and more seductive instinct than the drink- 
appetite. But he does rely on a quickened religious sense, 
a deeper reverence for women in men, a truer self-respect 
in women themselves, to effect that improvement in public 
morals, one of the results of which, though not the greatest, 
will be an improvement in public health. 

If legislation is to be beneficial, if instruction is not to be 
harmful, they must both react from a purified public opinion. 
To purify public opinion, long confused and befogged for 
lack of authoritative teaching in ethics, several prevalent false 
notions, which have proved a bar to sound legislation in the 
past, must first be cleared away. The first, and perhaps the 
worst, is the opinion that illicit sexual indulgence is in some 
way necessary for the health of the male, and therefore, being 
practically inevitable in youth is not wrong but only 
“ natural.”"!_ We may note, to begin with, about this vile 
doctrine that it utterly ignores the elementary rights of 
womankind, making it a mere instrument to subserve the con- 
venience of man. This Mahommedan attitude alone ‘would 
show how far from the spirit of Christianity is the persuasion 
in question: of course, in itself it is directly contrary to 
Christian teaching. To say that God has forbidden under 
pain of damnation an act which the average man is unable 
to avoid is a blasphemous attack on His justice. It is con- 
trary to faith, contrary to science, contrary to experience. 
One need not multiply testimony against this loathsome false- 
hood. What gives it vogue is the desire to gratify passion 
without suffering remorse. It is no more “ natural ” and in- 
evitable to violate chastity than it is to violate temperance in 
any other regard. It was the sower of tares himself who 
first planted in the minds of man that “ wild-oats’ "’ theory 
which has borne in practice so foul a crop. It is for all good 


1 When one wants an illustration of some immoral principle or other one can 
generally find it in the pages of the English Review, a journal which prides itself 
on its ‘‘advanced” character. ‘* You may take it for granted,” writes ‘A 
Mother,’ (!) in the issue for July, 1913, ‘‘ that all unmarried men you meet are 
immoral; they cannot help it, ‘nature’ will have it so." 
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Christians to give the lie to this diabolical teaching, and so 
remove one incentive to wrong-doing from the public mind. 

Akin to this false opinion is that of the “ double standard 
of morality "—another invention of the animal man as a 
screen for brutal selfishness. According to this, what is par- 
donable in man is to be held unpardonable in woman. Of 
two offenders, both equally guilty in the sight of God, one 
suffers little or no loss of human esteem, the other becomes 
an outcast from decent society. The blatant injustice of this 
attitude, which of course has no countenance in Christian 
teaching, is partially veiled by the different social conse- 
quences which result according as the husband or the wife 
is unfaithful. From the possible permanent harm of a lapse 
on the part of the woman, it is speciously argued that her 
guilt is greater. And even the noble sentiment of chivalry 
which ascribes to woman a higher nature than man possesses 
helps to make more stern the moral judgment on her fall. 
But Christian teaching in this matter measures guilt, not by 
sex, but only by the degree of knowledge of the law in the 
persons concerned and the completeness of’ consent to its 
violation. If men as such are to be held less guilty, it can 
only be by the admission that they are less keen of appre- 
hension and weaker of will than the opposite sex. Much 
will be gained for morality when both parties in this shame- 
ful sin are held to be equally disgraced. 

There is a tendency, voiced by erotic novelists and dramat- 
ists and the whole tribe of the animal-minded, to restore the 
single standard of morality, not by bringing man to the height 
of the Christian ideal but by lowering woman to the level 
popularly condoned in the male sex. They would visit fallen 
women with as little reprobation as they visit fallen men. It 
need hardly be said that this would be to give yet further 
vogue to the morals of the monkey-house, and abolish lust by 
abolishing law. 

The true reformer, then, who wishes to attack the roots 
of this abuse will not be content to combat venereal disease 
by warnings addressed to the mind and remedies applied to 
the body. He will endeavour, by restoring reverence for 
purity, personal and social, to cut off the main source of the 
plague. He will use every means and combine all energies 
to the uprooting from the public mind of those unfounded 
persuasions that sexual promiscuity is natural,necessary,whole- 
some, universal, pardonable, on which the vice and crime of 
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prostitution mainly rests. For until public opinion is definitely 
and strongly on the side of the angels in this matter, already 
existing legislation, and such as may be demanded in the 
future, will do no more than palliate the evil. Remembering 
how Christian principles and influences have thoroughly, if 
slowly, uprooted seemingly inveterate evils in the past, he 
will not despair when confronted with the magnitude of the 
present enterprize. He will second the efforts of the State 
with all his might, convinced that, without the stimulus and 
support and sanction of religion, the abolition of disease itself 
would only result in the further spread of the moral malady. 
State-effort by itself, without a corresponding elevation of 
the moral standard, is only too likely to encourage vice by 
nullifying its earthly sanctions. The State has no claim or 
authority to teach supernatural morality. All that it can say 
to the sinner is—‘“ You must not violate public decency or 
order: you must not be the means of spreading amongst the 
innocent and guilty alike, loathsome and debilitating 
diseases.”’ Consequently, it has taken measures to keep with- 
in certain bounds the manifestation of the social evil, and, 
with the support of the public conscience, it might do much 
more: besides, it is meditating further measures, optional 
and persuasory at first, but destined, one feels, to become 
more compulsory, with a view to extirpating the consequent 
physical maladies. Let me not be thought to be blam- 
ing the State for what it is doing or omitting. It has a 
right to safeguard the public health, even though human 
perversity takes advantage of the greater immunity thus 
secured against the physical ravages of sin. The gain 
to the public welfare is the lawful object directly aimed 
at and achieved: the other effect, which is evil, is accidental 
and avoidable. But there is an important limitation to be 
kept in view respecting the remedies employed. Safety cannot 
lawfully be sought by any abuse of natural function. One 
feature of the Royal Commission's Report which gives the 
moralist pause is the inclusion therein, without any word of 
reprobation, of a memorandum drawn up by Professor 
Bloschko, of Berlin, and containing recommendations as to 
pteventives which are wholly immoral. Apparently the Ger- 
man Society, corresponding to the N.C.C.V.D., is not thor- 
oughly Christian in its ethics. In the publications hitherto 
issued by the English Council I have seen no trace of this 
irreligious attitude. 
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With the purifying of public opinion one may hope that the 
State will do much more than it does to suppress the social 
evil. The Criminal Law Amendment Bill of 1912 was shorn 
of much of its effectiveness because of the low man-of-the- 
world attitude of the House of Commons. But that such a 
terrible abuse as the ““ White Slave "’ Traffic, which means the 
fostering of promiscuity by the seduction of the helpless and 
innocent for the sake of gain, should be tolerated in any form 
for a single day in any civilized community, is itself a striking 
illustration of the need of awakening the public conscience. 
It may be difficult to suppress professional vice altogether, 
but the trade in it is well within the reach of the law. Once it 
is seen not to pay, it will be dropped. The State can make it 
unprofitable. Let it do what it can. 

Attention has here been called to the necessarily limited 
scope of State action in order to emphasize once again the 
need of active exertion on the part of all religious bodies who 
recognize that the welfare of the State is intimately bound up 
with the spread and strength of Christian principles. Speak- 
ing at the inaugural meeting of the National Council, His 
Eminence Cardinal Bourne fully endorsed its proposed line 
of action, having in view the two branches of its work,—the 
protection of the innocent and the restoration of the guilty. 
Catholics, therefore, need have no fear of lending the move- 
ment their sympathy and support. Indeed, it is in the tradi- 
tional attitude of the Church towards the whole question 
that the movement is likely to find its best chance of success. 
Church and State should combine to attack the evil on its 
physical and moral sides, for (it cannot be too often repeated) 
the cure of the physical plague by merely physical means 
would be no gain to morality. 


J. KEATING. 

















SIGHT AND INSIGHT 


HIS hour God’s darkest mysteries 
Are clearer than the screeds of men,— 
Tangled and false philosophies 
Fashioned by lying tongue and pen! 


Plain as those bastions of cloud, 
Kind as the wide and kindly skies, 
And in the wild winds shouting loud 
The truths concealed from pedants’ eyes. 


Pages which he may read who runs, 
Where no unlettered man may fail, 

Candid as are his noonday suns, 
Familiar as his cheese and ale! 


Him Whom our eyes may see, our ears 
Hear, Whom our groping hands may touch, 
Him we shall find e’er many years, 
And finding fear not overmuch. 


Who gave me simple things to keep, 
Laughter and love and memories, 

A farm and meadows full of sheep, 
And quiet gardens full of bees, 


And those five gateways of the soul, 
Through which all good can come to me— 
Saints glorious of aureole, 
The flying thunders of the sea, 


And feasts, and gracious hands of friends, 
And flowers good to stroke and smell— 
O in the secret woods He sends 
The birds their trembling joys to tell! 


He, too, is every day afresh 
Hid and revealed in bread and wine,— 
The awful Word of God made flesh, 
Mortal commingling with divine! 


Shadows and evil dreams o’er thrown 
With Dagon and the gods of scorn,— 
Since Peace was in the silence blown 
On that dear night when God was born! 


THEODORE MAYNARD. 








ANTHONY MUNDAY 


BOUT the first thing one wants to know of a six- 
A teenth or seventeenth century English celebrity is 

what he himself would have been quick to wish to 
know of another: that is, what was his ecclesiastical escutch- 
eon? Did he follow the one fundamental convention, the 
“received Religion,’ or did he break out into such rowdy 
idiosyncracy as to venerate the Pope of Rome? It is an ag- 
gressively modern trait of the Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy that its scholarship, on such matters, is skittish, and 
this not once, but again and again. A typical confusion of 
statement attaches to that conspicuous and charming gentle- 
man, Endymion Porter, to whom, on one page, the Editor 
himself alludes as “ a Catholic friend of the Queen ”’; while 
in the article devoted to Porter he is nowhere described as a 
Catholic, and too little light is shed upon his numerous pro- 
Catholic activities, due, in large part, to the instigation of his 
convert wife. So with almost all the men of the Tudor and 
Stuart times whose label of creed is not entirely obvious: it is 
hard to get conclusions from the magians of the king refer- 
ence-book, and there is nothing for it but to go afield, and 
follow the scent in person. 

One of the most unlovable Protestants to whom Catholic 
associations cling, or seem to cling, is Munday, the State 
witness, the priest-catcher, the paid spy, of the latter years 
of Elizabeth’s reign; the dramatist, the novelist, the poet of 
London pageants, the antiquary who carried on Stow’s 
Survey; the “ Shepherd Tonie ” of Zxgland’s Helicon, iden- 
tified by Mr. Bullen, who has endeared to the reading world 
the little lyric “ Beauty sat bathing by a spring,” a gem 
rescued from Munday’s huge rubbish-heap of commonplace 
rhymes. The latter’s career has been interestingly summar- 
ized by Mr. Samuel Timmins (D.¥.2., Vol. XXXIX., pp. 
290—293), who says of the scrappy experiences recorded in 
The English Romayne Life, that it is probable Munday 
“left England with the intention of making literary capital 
out of what he could learn to the detriment of the English 
Catholics abroad: his enemies asserted that his object was to 
spy into the conduct of the English Seminary at Rome, and 
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then to betray it.” Not a word is here to help us to judge 
whether, in pursuit of these timely designs, Munday saw fit 
to pose as a Catholic, or (for the still further greasing of 
bolts and bars among the exiled Recusants) actually to be- 
come a Catholic, as a cheap temporary short cut to the godly 
and lucrative ends in view. Yet these are nice points in a 
worthy’s biography; may we not even say that they are cardi- 
nal points? It is embarrassing to have them slurred over as 
immaterial. Nothing definite can be postulated from the 
vague, shallow, impressionistic pages written around an eight- 
days’ stay in Rome by “ the Popes scholler,” as he calls him- 
self: and that for the master reason that “ the Popes schol- 
ler’ had a genius for the suppressio veri. In fact, he gives 
a proud circumstantial account of some of his lies, in the book 
itself. The trend of Zhe English Romayne Life, published 
in 1582, is on the whole against the supposition (one hardly 
knows why) that Munday ever adopted Catholicism. But 
Tonie’s darling profession was to pull wool over people’s 
eyes. Whatthen? Only an open verdict is possible. 

His father, a London draper, was dead (as we learn from 
other sources) before Munday set out, aged about twenty-five, 
“ straunge contries for to see,” in the company of one Nowell. 
In the first chapters of his rare black-letter volume, the author 
has much to say of “ Mr. Woodward,” the priest whom the 
mock-pilgrims met at Amiens, and who, like every other 
Catholic encountered by them abroad, was extraordinarily 
kind and generous to Munday and his rattle-brained friend. 
Mr. Woodward, it would appear, failed to convert his two 
precious strangers, but received from them assurances that 
they were quite willing to be converted at Rome: and the 
journey-money thither was supplied to them upon this under- 
standing. Munday tells us that when he reached the English 
College in Rome, “one of the priestes”’ walked with him 
up and down the garden, and warned him he had no business 
to be there unless he thirsted to receive the fulness of Catho- 
lic faith. The same good Father went on to recall Anthony’s 
boyhood in London, his “ wildeness,”” his “ loosely brought 
up ” behaviour, but spoke of the elder Munday as a hospitable 
protector of hunted priests, naming several, “ not one of them 
but visiteth yt fathers house’; and reminded Anthony how, 
as a boy, he had often accompanied himself “ to Masse and 
Confession.’”” Now Anthony confides to the reader that he 
“knew none of these men, nor whom he sayde to be my 
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father . . . which mayde me stand in feare to be disproved, 
having announced my selfe to be his son.” Then, presum- 
ably bracing himself with what he calls “ the remembrance 
of the true and undoubted Religion used in our owne Countrey 
and wherein we were traynd up,” the interesting quasi-neo- 
phyte launches forth upon the seven seas of mendacity, reefing 
and tacking according to the breeze of the moment, piously. 
“ referring my cause to God,” but never being able to fore- 
cast “ how the answers might happen to speed!”’’ Two years 
later, in the dedication to Lord Oxford, Munday refers to his 
travels, and to certain “ Jesuites ’’ over seas who had failed 
to induce him to adopt their proscribed creed. There seems 
to be some perverseness in the unauthenticated statement of 
the learned Hunter (he of the Chorus Vatum) that Munday, 
whom he calls an exponent of “ barefaced villainy,” became 
in 1577-8 a Catholic at Amiens, “ being converted by Mr. 
Woodward, an English priest living there.’ Hunter had 
probably read 7'he English Romayne Life (difficult of diction 
as a type) too casually: for it certainly disproves this very 
allegation. Thus is history medicated for the babes of the 
British Museum Manuscript Room! In 1581, Munday, long 
re-established in England, came conspicuously before the 
public as the ingenious vilifier and relentless persecutor of 
Blessed Edmund Campion. 

Two year’s after Campion’s martyrdom, Cardinal Allen 
sighs, in a letter to Agazzari: “ Molti cadono. Novello et 
Mundeo finirono male.”'! This might be staggering to any 
one who has made up his mind about the latter’s unimpregn- 
able Protestantism, for it seems, from a first impression of 
the context, exactly as if he and his companion were known 
sheep of the fold, who were wavering indeed, but had yet 
to cut themselves off from it by ultimate apostasy and evil 
living! But Allen’s phrase far more probably means only 
that these men will, for their misdeeds, come, in general, to 
no good end; not that he counts them, in his own mind, as 
among those others he has just mentioned, who under pressure 
are abandoning the faith. Before this date (in October, 
1582) Allen had informed Agazzari from Rheims of Mun- 
day’s latest bag of three priests and three Catholic laymen, 
their hosts, and how “ Father George ”’ providentially passed 
unrecognized by Munday, although in the London streets he 


1 Mar. 29, 1583. Notes Concerning the English Missions, Catholic Record 
Society, Miscellanea II. 1907. p. 81. 
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had run full up against that lost soul of a traitor (ixciderat 
subito in illum perditum proditorem Mundeum).' The word 
“ traitor ’’ applies to an enemy, only inasmuch as he has at 
some time been an intimate and a friend, loving and following 
what later he consigns to disgrace. It would be the natural 
word for a renegade and an informer. It might well be the na- 
tural word also for a monster of ingratitude: for one who had 
abused hospitality and wrested unsuspicious kindness to its 
own destruction, as we know Munday habitually to have done. 
In this sense or the other, the strongest variant of “ traitor” 
is employed, addressing Munday, in the anonymous /us¢ 
Censure and Reproo} of Martin Junior, of which the supposed 
date is 1597.2 “Ah, thou Judas! thou that hast alreadie 
betrayd the Papistes! I thinke thou meanest to betray us 
also.’’ But from such examples who can dogmatize about 
Munday’s religious tenets? A man who has no honour, or 
stands ready to sell what passes for it for gold and silver, 
will always be called a “ traitor’ and a “ Judas,” since he is 
that to his own soul, irrespective of outer circumstances. The 
index of the Douai Diaries enters Anthony Munday (“ Mun- 
deinus ’’) as “ apostate and informer.” May it be said that 
the retention of the first noun without a qualifying mark of 
interrogation is “ neither brave, polite, nor wise?” 

Another slight piece of intrinsic evidence might be cited 
to clear “the Popes scholler” of his Popery. In 1598, 
Ben Jonson, at that time and for years afterwards, a Catholic, 
published his play, Zhe Case is Altered. Among its per- 
sonages figures Antonio Balladino, clearly meant for Munday, 
and as such always recognized by critics. Munday was not 
popular among his contemporaries, none of whom except Stow 
had a good word to say of him. Now, Ben had his well- 
defined likes and dislikes, and in regard to the latter he can- 
not be considered mealy-mouthed. His large mind had a 
thousand subtleties in store by means of which he could, if 
so disposed, brand a turncoat and weathercock to his own 
satisfaction, without compromising himself as a recent recruit 
to the despised “olde Religion.” The fact that he never 
does so, and that Balladino is burlesque of a purely literary 
kind, goes far to deepen one’s impression that Munday was 
not known to be an ex-Catholic. Almost at the same moment, 
Meres, in his Pal/ladis Tamia, made his famous passing refer- 

1 Records of the English Catholics under the Penal Laws, 1882. Letters of 


Cardinal Allen. Vol. II., p. 166. 
2 A rare or unique book quoted by Collier, Bibi. Cat. E. E. Lit., Vol. I., 


Pp. 530°. 
VOL, CXXVIII. Cc 
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ence to Munday as “ our best Plotter,” nominally to compli- 
ment him on the good construction of his dramas and 
romances. No one seems to have read into the word its half- 
satirical under-meaning, touching much patient and clever 
trapping of the “ bloudy Papishers,” saints of God clerical 
and lay. But Meres, like Jonson, tells nothing. After much 
cogitation on the case, and the examination of non-committal 
witnesses, one’s attitude towards Munday seems to remain 
(to use a contemporary catchword) that of the alien neutral. 
It does not seem now as if we shall ever be able to say cer- 
tainly whether he was convert and pervert, or only a consistent 
mauvais sujet among Protestants. The latter alternative 
looks, on the whole, by far the more likely: it winks at one, 
as it were; yet it has no speech, and solves no guesswork. 
We have found fault with the Dictionary of Natural Bio- 
graphy for not providing us with deductions which we can- 
not run down for ourselves! But it has shirked a preliminary 
duty which it is well for someone to discharge: that of tak- 
ing into account the fact that Munday, like every Elizabethan, 
had a spiritual history. 

As few satisfactions are keener than that of giving the 
devil his due, it may be added that the mass of Munday’s 
mediocre output obscured his really remarkable mental re- 
sources. Now and again, and not only in “ Beauty sat bath- 
ing,” which has gained the entry of the anthologies, this very 
minor poet struck his little lute like a master. The following 
thirty lines, without title, have the old free lilt, not unworthy 
of Dyer, Ralegh, Wotton, Sidney. They come from Ze/anio, 
the Fountayne of Fame, 1580. That their point is patriotic 
and not erotic, gives them an odd distinction. “ Love”’ 
curtseys rather neatly towards the much-flattered Queen and 
her policy, as no Recusant pen could make it do. 

As Love is cause of joy, 
So Love procureth care ; 
As Love dooth end annoy, 
So Love dooth cause despaire. 
But yet I oft heard say 
(And wise men like did give) 
That no one at this day 
Without a love can live. 

And thinke you I will Love defie ? 

No, no: I love untill I die. 


Love knits the sacred knot ; 
Love hart and hand dooth bind ; 
Love will not shrinke one jot, 
But Love dooth keepe his kinde. 
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Love maketh freendes of foes ; 

Love stayes the common wealth ; 

Love dooth exile all woes 

That would impaire our health. 
Since Love dooth men and monsters move, 
What man so fond will Love disproove? 


Love keepes the happy peace ; 
Love doth all strife alay ; 
Love sendeth rich encrease ; 
Love keepeth warres away ; 
Love of its selfe is all, 
Love hath no fellowe-mate ; 
Love causeth me, and shall 
Love those that love my State. 
Then love will I untill I dye, 
And all fond? love I will defye. 

At least one other set of verses as interesting, though not 
so musical, may be culled from Munday’s all-but-inacces- 
sible books. Those in the dedication of 4 View of Sundrie 
Examples (published, like Zelanto, in 1580) show best by 
selection. Two of the stanzas make up a good dialogue, 
which emerges, not without effort, from the surrounding ver- 
biage. Their heading (they have none) might be “ The 
Promisers.”’ The parentheses, though made archaic to match, 
are ours, not Munday’s. 

[Vertue or the Good Angell speakes.] 

If thou choose mee, consider what may fall ! 
Thou in this lyfe shalt bee of wretched state, 
And of account thou shalt be very smal, 

But, last of all, thou shalt proove fortunate : 
Eternall joye so much shall vauntage thee 
That thy good fame then honoréd shal be.” 

[Vice or the Bad Angell speakes.] 

Thou in this worlde shalt bee of rare renowne, 
And Glorie shal attendaunt on thee stand ! 

No labour shal once seeme to pul thee downe, 
But thou shalt live at ease uppon the land. 

How saist thou now? Consider what these be: 
Then goe to Her! ... or els, come unto mee? 


It is no phenomenon, since Ovid’s day, nor before it, that 
the man who follows the worse things shall yet see and ap- 
prove the better. We know much of the Shepherd Tonie’s ac- 
tions, though but little of his opinions. He seems to have 
made his life’s choice, such as it was, in no hang-dog spirit, 
having analysed it first like a theologian. 

LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY. 


1 Here, as in the preceding stanza, in the old sense of ‘ foolish.’ 








THE BELGIANS AT HOME AND 
IN EXILE 


Je suis le fils de cette race 
Tenace 
Qui veut, aprés avoir voulu 
Encore, encore, et encore plus ! 
Emile Verhaeren, 47a Race. 


. . 


HE recent decision of Germany that the University 

of Ghent should be no longer French, but Flemish 

speaking, is a clever move. It shows how clearly 
the enemy has grasped the fact that the fundamental problem 
of Belgian social life is the acute difference of temperament 
and ideal between Flemings and Walloons; and proves how 
artfully the Germans are setting to work to foster this un- 
fortunate lack of unity by flattering one party at the expense 
of the other. 

The soul of modern Belgium contains many warring ele- 
ments. Besides being the “ cock-pit’’ Belgium is one of 
the great carrefours of Europe. Her capital is one of the 
centres of the trans-European railway-system, and lies but 
a few hours distant from Germany and France, Holland and 
England. Her coast, limited as it is, looks out, as do the 
British Isles, towards many a land, many a people. She is, as 
it were, a tiny, but many-sided mirror through which is re- 
flected a world in miniature. Her area is so small that the 
most contrasting element are crowded together, in closest 
proximity. The great express trains which whirl daily over 
Belgian territory leave behind them mines and furnaces; 
ancient and smiling farms, whose green and golden meadows 
are trodden by magnificent cattle; industrial towns; gay 
cities with boulevards lit by electric light and thronged with 
people; dim, cool forests; dead cities, whose moss-grown 
streets are as silent as their slow canals; and finally, sea- 
ports, where mountains of cargo employ millions of hands.* 

For Belgium is both an agricultural and an industrial 
country ; she is both conservative and socialist ; both Catholic 
and free-thinking ; both rich and poor. While vast fortunes 
accumulate with lightning rapidity in the cities, and Belgian 

1 I speak of Belgium as she was on the eve of the war, and as she will be, 


please God, when the Germans have been expelled from the land they have 
defiled. 
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capital pours into money-making enterprises in all quarters 
of the globe, deep misery broods in some of the country 
districts and industrial centres. 

Two powerful forces wage war in Belgium—the spirit of 
the past and the spirit of the future. 

The spirit of the past is still something very vital in 
Belgium. She is the home, not only of medieval dream- 
towns, where white swans glide among the silence and the 
shadows of haunted canals—fairy cities sung by Rodenbach, 
painted by Baertsoen, and wrapped in mystic veils by Maeter- 
linck. Belgium is also the country of the Béguinages, like 
that of Dixmude, which no sentiment of piety, respect, or 
compassion taught the Germans to leave untouched. 

C’était la maison propre et nette, et le ménage 
Frugal, c’étaient les soins 4 l’enclos qui fleurit, 
Et l’ouvroir, antichambre d’or du paradis.' 

In such spots of peace and angelic charity, there lived, 
till yesterday, souls whose one aspiration was to follow in 
the footsteps of generations before them. 

Elles ne savaient rien du monde, et le silence 
Et la priére avaient tissés pour leur douceur 


Toujours égale et blanche, un voile d’innocence, 
Et les plis de ce voile pur couvraient leur cceur.? 


Nor has Belgium yet been content to leave such matters to 
women. I call to mind, among others, the Abbey of 
Maredsous, where, drawn a little apart from the towns which, 
like unhappy Dinant, border the Meuse, a small world re- 
volves within the abbey walls, and where, in the pauses of 
a day spent in learned or in humble labours, all paths lead 
to the spot where the red light burns low. 

No, Belgium has never yet rejected the folly of the Cross. 
She has still her mystics, though their names are better known 
to God than to man. 

The spirit of the future presides over the cities, and chiefly, 
of course, over Brussels. Here is the home of a party which 
has no use for the past ; which is persuaded that the twentieth 
is the most splendid of centuries. Here all eyes are turned 
with passionate hope towards that new horizon where the 
“restrictions, prejudices, and superstitions’ of a past day 
will have no place. Humanity is the gospel; Jaurés its 
martyr; Verhaeren its apostle; Meunieur its craftsman. A 
new literature has been evolved, a new school of painting 


' Marcel Wyseur, Les Béguines. By permission of the proprietors of ‘* Colour."’ 
2 Marcel Wyseur, Les Béguines, 
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and sculpture, to circulate the new doctrines. Those writers 
who, while enjoying the advantages with which science has 
endowed the present, persist in glorifying the century of the 
stage-coaches and farthingales are heretics and traitors. All 
true poetry draws its source from the life around it. The 
daily round, the common task are the only fit subjects of a 
work of art. The artist must be the child of his century; 
his art must reflect the tendencies of his surroundings—we 
all know the tiresome logic of it all and where it comes from. 
What is more difficult to understand is the extraordinary 
influence it has on the mentality of so many of our Belgian 
friends. 

Closely connected with this struggle is the question of 
race. Two peoples, utterly unlike, and mutually antagonistic, 
have contributed towards the making of the modern Belgian— 
the Flemings and the Walloons. Together they have pro- 
duced a new people, with certain outstanding unvarying char- 
acteristics, and others which are variable, in proportion as 
one or other strain is predominant. The most striking in- 
variable characteristic is physical strength. The modern 
Belgian is vigorous, extremely hard-working, and capable. 
His vitality probably exceeds that of any other European 
people. He is as muscular as one of the bronzes of Constantin 
Meunieur, and his wife is the happy mother of a large and 
robust family. 

Mentally, the modern Belgian is, as a rule, very receptive. 
Belgium lies temperamentally, as well as geographically, 
“ entre lardente France et la grave Allemagne.”’ The trains 
which leave Brussels for all parts of Europe return and bring 
with them new ideas, which are rapidly assimilated, especially 
by the Walloons. The Flemings are more phlegmatic, less 
easily impressed, more suspicious of innovations. 

One often hears Walloons speak disdainfully of the 
Flemings on this account, as if they were mentally inferior. 
It is remarkable, however, that if some of the gods of the 
Walloons have French tongues, their names—Maeterlinck, 
Verhaeren, and the rest—put their Flemish extraction beyond 
question. 

The great energy and courage of the Belgians have stood 
them in good stead in exile. In the place where I write 
there is a colony of three thousand self-supporting Belgians, 
all the men being engaged in munition work. Nothing is 
more praiseworthy than the way in which all these poor 
people, encouraged by the good wages they are earning, take 
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up the threads of life in a strange land, without pausing 
an instant to brood over what they have lost. They are 
nearly all living in quite new cottages, hastily built to ac- 
commodate them. Within a week of entering they begin to 
dig their gardens and to plant vegetables of all kinds, as 
well as to improve their houses by every sort of carpentering 
device. While we English people would sit down stoically 
to make the best of things, clinging to the consolation that 
it would not be “ for ever,”’ the Belgians form endless plans 
to improve their situation. No one, seeing the whole-hearted 
way into which the average Belgian woman throws herseif 
into the task of choosing and making her curtains would 
dream that perhaps only a week ago she had turned her back 
on a flaming village to board the steamer for an absolutely 
strange country. I think, however, that it is not only a matter 
of courage—it is worship of the domestic hearth—a trait 
well known to us from the pictures of many Flemish artists. 
Few Belgian women will ever, under the most hopeless circum- 
stances, pause an instant until they have managed to install 
order and comfort in their in/erieur. This is a comparatively 
easy task to the Belgian housewife, for, besides receiving a 
far more practical education than ours, in house-craft, she 
is a finished cook, a skilled needlewoman, and has few in- 
terests outside her home circle. She has, too, the great merit of 
taking as much pride in her kitchen as her parlour (the cult of 
the front-room is unknown to her—by which I mean that 
if she has one, she wses it), and of lavishing as much care 
on her shining datterie de cuisine as on her “ ornaments.” 
Another of her virtues is that she is always tidily dressed. No 
matter how poor she is, she does not dream of going out 
with a torn dress or a button missing. Each time she goes 
marketing she sails forth, hatless very often, but with a clean 
blouse, a well-fitting skirt, and a spotless apron, all kept 
for the occasion. She is apt to spend what English people 
would consider a rather large proportion of her income on 
food, and a very large proportion of her time in cooking it. 
This sometimes shocks us, but the superb physique of the 
average Belgian seems to justify it. 
' (“ Ah, Mademoiselle,” said Madame Chose to me the other 
day, “I should never be surprised if any of my English 
friends fell into consumption. The way in which you neglect 
to feed yourselves is pitiful!’’) 

Belgian custom is prized by all the shopkeepers here. 
Madame Chose may be difficult to understand, and still more 
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difficult to please (for she is far too good a house-wife to be 
content with anything but the best), but she is invariably, 
‘ honest. She never runs into debt. In fact, she insists on 
paying ready money in quite large sums. This seems to 
be a very Belgian characteristic, and one which makes them 
most desirable citizens. In all business transactions they 
are straightforward and just, but perhaps a little suspicious, 
like the peuple all the world over. 

The Flemings learn English with amazing ease, but they 
are not greatly interested in English people and things. The 
spirito del campanile is rather strong among them, and they 
like to go their own way, as comfortably as possible, with- 
out making any attempt to adapt themselves to our way of 
thinking. The Walloons, on the other hand, take a long 
time to learn English (perhaps because we all speak French) 
but take a tremendous interest in us, especially in our social 
customs. (The wife of an engineer informed me enthusiastic- 
ally lately that among many English customs she and her 
friends intended to import into Belgium was our habit of 
“making ” men help their hostesses to dispense afternoon 
tea!) Our furniture pleases them, and the general arrange- 
ment of our houses—everything except our cooking which 
they consider (rightly, I think) inferior to theirs. 

They are particularly struck by the cheapness and excel- 
lence of the printing and binding of our books, and argue 
from it that we are much fonder of reading than they are. 

“I am always surprised,” said a professor of the Univer- 
sity of Ghent the other day to me, “at the extraordinary 
number of books you English people read and buy. In every 
house I go into I see shelves full of books—and I never yet 
met an English lady who had to confess an ignorance of 
literature. On the other hand, I am amazed to hear so many 
of you say quite frankly you know nothing about pictures— 
an admission no Belgian would make.” 

The Belgian nation can, indeed, point with pride to its 
splendid artistic history. 

“ Belgium,” said the late Curator of the Plantin-Moretus 
Museum at Antwerp, “is a geographical expression which, 
in the course of centuries, has often changed its meaning. 
It is more to its art than to anything else that this country 
. Owes its real moral homogeneity. . . . After a century of 
complete decadence Belgium, by dint of perseverance and 
energy, has recovered her economic prosperity, and is now 
reconquering her ancient artistic reputation.” ! 


1 Max Rooses, Art in Flanders; Heinemann, 1914. 
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It is painting which, of all the forms of art, appeals most 
generally to the Belgians to-day. It takes the place, in their 
minds, which books take in ours. The modern Belgian 
School of Painting has been, and is, the object of special 
attack from German quarters. Belgian artists have been 
accused of choosing only obscene or blood-thirsty subjects. 
This is a cruel lie. This School is justly famous. for its 
exquisite scenes of domestic happiness, painted in rich, vibrat- 
ing colour, and throbbing with love of home and father-land. 
Although its members may be well divided into two classes— 
idealists, like Delville and Khnoff, and realists, like Jaermans 
and Mertens—this charming characteristic, inherited from a 
splendid gallery of Flemish artists, is common to both. The 
very interesting and representative collection of reproduc- 
tions in “ Belgian Art in Exile ” * illustrates this undeniable 
fact in the most striking manner. 

We may well expect a great future for Belgian painting. 
All genuine art springs from great emotions. Great crises 
produce great poems, great paintings, great sculpture. So 
may we hope that on the day she comes into her own again, 
Belgium may give to the world immortal canvases, inspired 
by the emotions, the agony, the sacrifice, and the valour of 
her exile. 

May that exile be short, and, in the meantime, may it be 
made as pleasant as possible. There is no need for us to 
record what we have been able to do. They themselves have 
sung it, in their Book of Belgium’s Gratitude. When we are 
tempted to criticize, let us try to imagine how the average 
British city-dweller or agriculturist would have behaved if 
sent destitute into indefinite exile. If there are, here and 
there, tiny rifts in the lute, let them be put down to the barrier 
of language. 

I was talking at the station the other day to a working 
woman of my acquaintance when two Belgian women passed 
us, talking loudly. 

“.There’s a noise to make! ”’ exclaimed my friend. “ You’d 
think they needn't be always quarrelling together like that!” 

What were they saying? I heard them plainly. 

““ You know, my dear, it’s quite perfect. One has now 
chichory, at Eaton’s, every fortnight—and not at all dear!” 

I didn’t tell my friend. I knew she would not believe me. 

EDITH .COWELL. 


1 Published by ‘‘ Colour.”’ 








NEW CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE 


I. SOME IMPOSSIBLE POETS. 


OWARDS the end of last year a writer in the Vation 
suggested the compilation of an Anthology of Bad 
Poets. It had always been my ambition to produce 
such a work, and I had even consulted a publisher on the 
matter; but he declined to face the responsibility which he 
considered would attach to the branding of certain folk as 
“bad,” being apprehensive that a jury might fail to perceive 
that the adjective was meant to apply to their work rather 
than to their character. As was pointed out by a classical 
author of verse which was often bad in another sense, it is 
possible for even such a writer to be an excellent man in his 
personal relations ; and, so far as I know, all the authors re- 
presented in my collection wore, or still wear, the white flower 
of a blameless life. And even as to the quality of their verse, 
opinions differ—their own, for example, from that of their 
critics. 

However, my anthology is not likely to appear, and my ex- 
pressed willingness to contribute to somebody else’s met with 
no acceptance, though it added a gem to my collection. That 
collection will doubtless ultimately return to its main source— 
the “ fourpenny box ” sung by Andrew Lang—but I am en- 
couraged by the Editor of THE MONTH, who has lately in- 
dicated that such fields are not unknown to him, to gather 
from them a handful of flowers for presentation to his 
readers. 

The delights of the box—more often sixpenny than four- 
penny—are well known to the book collector, and records 
abound of wonderful discoveries, from “ first folios ’’ down- 
wards, that have been made therein. Such delights have 
not been mine, although, just as ‘‘ sometimes a hen in scratch- 
ing finds a grain of corn,” my divings and delvings have 
occasionally yielded things of literary value. But as a rule 
I have been content with humbler game, and my collection if 
not valuable is at least unique. Prose as well as verse is repre- 
sented in it, but the latter predominates, and although I 
become more and more exclusive, I still come across treasures 
whose attractions I cannot resist. 

Poetry—I use the word in the sense in which my authors 
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would themselves employ it—finds its way into the literary 
limbo with far greater rapidity than prose, often without 
passing through the intermediate stage of appearing on a 
shelf at a reduced price. Their covers unspotted, their pages 
uncut, the gilding fresh upon their edges—for the volumes 
are often nicely got up—they go straight from the reviewer's 
table in batches: I once bought thirteen for a shilling out 
of a lot of nearly a hundred volumes waylaid on their way 
to the bourne from which in most cases the only outlet is that 
which leads to the pulping machine, as to which Mr. Belloc’s 
Caliban’s Guide to Letters may profitably be consulted. 

Most of the poets in the box I regard as literary Tomlin- 
sons,—being neither good enough nor bad enough to obtain 
a place in my collection. The practised eye at once dis- 
tinguishes the really bad from the merely commonplace which 
greatly preponderate. Each class, however, presents the 
same problem: “ How did such books come to be written?” 
To the ordinary unreflecting person it seems so easy ol to 
write poetry; but that is because he has never felt the divine 
afflatus, the compulsion of verse. For it is clear that the 
poet cannot help himself: he does but sing because he must. 
He knows perfectly well that his verses will bring him no 
money, although they must involve its outlay, either on his 
own part or that of his friends; that reviewers are too often 
unappreciative, unsympathetic, or even ribald; that the slopes 
of Parnassus are strewn with the bones of those who have 
vainly attempted to scale its eminence—to put it more pro- 
saically, that the fourpenny box yawns before him; but he 
cannot refrain from writing. The compulsion to do so indeed 
is sometimes caused by physical pressure: thus the Marquis 
de Leuville, in his Preface to Entre-Nous, says: 


I never commit [an unfortunate expression, as the word is 
so frequently associated with crime] a line of poetry if I can 
help it; but I suppose my sensuous delight in form and colour 
does not enable me entirely, in painting, to give forth some 
idyllic accretions which, if I do not get them out of the sentient 
precincts of my temperament, turn their points inward and give 
me pain. 

Writing naturally leads to printing and often to publish- 
ing—at the author’s expense. But “ full many a flower is 
born to blush unseen,”’ and my experience as an editor justi- 
fies the conclusion that the published output of verse is small 
compared with that which remains iz fetto—which, being 
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interpreted, means in the possession of the author or in the 
editorial waste-paper basket. It has fallen to my lot to pre- 
side over the destinies of different kinds of journals, and in 
each capacity I have been entrusted with poems which—as 
any collector will understand— it has cost me a pang to return 
to their authors. Perhaps it was while editing Vature Notes 
that I was most tempted to appropriation: Nature, we are 
told, never did betray the heart that loved her, but she cer- 
tainly leads them into strange paths. Thus an inclement 
spring suggested verses headed “ A Cold May,” of which 
I remember only one verse: 

O May, we have waited weary : 

The fly creeps out in retrospect : 
From Nature’s book he has mistook 


And turned a leaf too soon. 
O May! 


Even the Journal of Botany—an austere and sternly scien- 
tific publication—was approached once with some verses on 
“ August,” with an intimation that if these were found suit- 
able—which they were not—the other months would follow in 
due succession. As to the contributions offered to the 
Catholic Truth Society it does not become me to speak; 
suffice it to say that the absence of “impossible” verse from 
the Society’s publications does not arise from lack of material. 

I have said that it is easy to determine, even at a casual 
glance, the claim of a book to a place in the collection of im- 
possible poets. Apart from the verses themselves, there are 
certain features that determine the rank which it should take 
—just as the altitude of Anglican teaching is ascertainable 
by the proportion observed of the “six points,” or as the 
Snark may be recognized by “ five unmistakable marks.” A 
portrait of the author with facsimile autograph should face 
the title-page; there should be a preface; the typography 
should be that of a local printer, with a certain originality in 
the use of capitals and italics. If the writer, like the Marquis 
already quoted, “ illustrates his book with his own pencil— 
no mean one ’’—and appends to it a selection of favourable 
criticisms of his other works, either those of newspapers, or 
of friends, or of men of eminence, another point is scored. 
But the acme of pride in possession is reached when the book 
is an autographed presentation-copy, or when a note in the 
poet’s hand commending it to the reviewer is included, or 
when the copy is enriched by autograph notes. 
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As I gaze along the shelves on which my Impossible Poets 
are ranged, I am impressed with the difficulty of selecting 
examples which shall give anything like an adequate notion of 
the variety, both of subject and treatment, which the volumes 
represent. The subjects are perhaps not widely different from 
those which have ever inspired the muse: “ arms and the 
man,” love, religion, the domestic affections—all are there, 
with others less frequently treated by the “grand old 
masters,”’ such as science, history, biography, and topography. 
But the treatment is as various as the volumes are in appear- 
ance,ranging in bulk,as they do,from twenty-four to eight hun- 
dred pages, in typography from the elegance of the Chiswick 
Press to the unadorned (or over-adorned) simplicity of the 
local printer. Dramas, narratives, apologues and parables, 
ballads, love poems, scientific dissertations, memorial verses, 
controversial disquisitions—it is only by the severest com- 
pression that they can be represented in a magazine article: 
and, to continue the metaphor already employed, I must pass 
through the garden plots content to pluck a flower here and 
there, conscious that while so doing I am passing by others 
equally beautiful. 

I have insisted on the value of a Preface, as it is only. 
through its means that we can ascertain the object which the 
author proposed to himself in publishing his poems. Whether 
it be the true object may—at any rate at times—be doubted: 
we are all self-deceivers, and a desire to see one’s self in print 
may (unconsciously of course) influence poets as it undoubt- 
edly does other folk. But it is only fair to allow them to state 
their case: so I propose to begin with a few examples of 
prefatory remarks, following these with brief extracts from 
the works they introduce. 

Police Constable George H. Mitchell was encouraged by 
the kind favour extended to the first edition of Ballads in Blue 
to produce a second edition which “ has the advantage of 
being larger than the former, and better bound.’”” Mr. 
Mitchell (whose portrait adorns the volume) tells us that 


not a few persons have been interested by the fact that long 
spells of prosaic police duty in some of the most squalid dis- 
tricts of the great Metropolis have been unable to subdue the 
instincts of an aspiring Constable. [His] own opinion is that 
this was the very place for developing latent power, and stirring 
the mind, as it had the advantage of placing one in close touch 
with human suffering. 
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No one of course would doubt the desirability of having our 
police force “ in close touch ” with some of the inhabitants of 
our “ squalid districts”; one can well understand that Mr. 
Mitchell had “ but little time for courting the Muse or of 
tuning his lyre to more perfect lays’: and his modesty de- 
serves all praise: 

Nor do I pose as a second Burns : 


Suffice it if my labour earns 
But fart of his renown. 


In the poem “ In Praise of Robert,” Mr. Mitchell sounds 
“a note of praise for our own ‘ men in blue ’,” of which here 
is a verse: 

At midnight’s darkest hours, when all the world is hushed in sleep, 

The fierce garotter prowls around his harvest rich to reap ; 


But Robert, with his smarter mind, his eye so bold and bright, 
Just closes with the savage brute, and puts his hopes to flight— 


%”? 


detaining, I hope, “the savage brute,” though this is not 
stated, in order that he may later make acquaintance with the 
rigours of the law. Mr. Mitchell warns us against the sus- 
picion that his devotion to Apollo may cause him to neglect 
his more obvious duties: 


Think not because when in the street 
At evening hour upon my beat, 
I love to court the muses, 
I fail to keep a keen look out 
For burglars who may be about, 
Or aught that law abuses. 


Indeed, he claims our encouragement and support: 


All law-abiding men I know, 
Will kindly favour to me show 
And stimulate my singing, 
While I, aglow. with joy and pride, 
Prepared for further flights and wide, 
My harp anew am stringing. 


Mr. John Bradford had long cherished vainly “ a desire to 
see the scattered bantlings of [his] brain gathered together 
and housed under the covers of a book, so that [he] might be 
able, by referring to them, to live over again, in a certain 
sense, the hours of gaiety and gloom in which they were 
written.” He was fortunate in finding a large number of 
friends who so far sympathized with his desire as to subscribe 
to the publication, and his Poems Original and Translated is 
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the outcome of their assistance. It is ‘‘ reverentially and affec- 
tionately dedicated to his wife, the Clare of the Poems and 
the guiding star of [his] life, but for whose influence and 
encouragement it is most likely that they would not have been 
written’: this presents a difficulty, for whereas this dedi- 
cation contains no suggestion of the decease of Mrs. Brad- 
ford, the poem addressed “ To Clare ’’ speaks of 


Thy form—for ever lost to me! 


The beginning of the sonnet “ To Clare’s Eyebrow’ may 
be cited: 
Thou art a lucky thing, dark bar of hair ! 
For it must be a most delightful lot 
To have a home in such a lovely spot 
As is the base of Clare’s bright forehead fair. 


I regret that I can find room for only one verse of the poem on 
“ The Flight into Egypt ”’: 


While Herod was sleeping in his realm, Judea, 
Joseph was fleeing with his heart full of fear, 

The ass he awoke to a speedier pace, 

Which made the hot sweat quickly run down his face. 


Mr. W. H. Ecritt’s Heart-7 hrobs was published on account 
of the “ encouraging reception both by the press and the 
public ” of an earlier volume: “ they seem to [him] to be 
merely the expressions and overflowings of the heart, rather 
than of the mind.” One of these “ overflowings ’’ has the 
somewhat lengthy title: 


Paternal Congratulations to my youngest Child of Poesy, who 
was born at Christmastide, 1888, and named “Good Wishes for 
the New Year, 1889.” 


Here is the first verse: 


Child of my brain, you little pet ! 
How sweet you seem to me! 
Thousands would strangle you ; but yet 
This must not, cannot be: 
For you shall live in aftertime— 
Your wishes oft be said— 
When he who wove your simple rhyme 
Lies silent with the dead. 


Mr. Alfred Macey is able to tell us exactly when he was 
inspired by the divine afflatus to write 7he Heart's Love and 
Feeling in Poetic Verses: 
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The poetical genius [he says] awoke within me on a gusty 
December afternoon in 1897, and from that day until now it 
has unceasingly dogged my steps—in the muddy dock, the train, 
the shipyard, the wayside, etc. 


He writes from South Shields, and his poems are largely, 
local. From one—“ In Hexham ’’—we learn the circum- 
stances under which Mr. Macey revisited that town, “ just to 
write a verse of rhyme ”’: 
I am staying now in Hexham 
Just three days a married man, 
I am rambling now in Hexham 
Over scenes where once I ran. 
Oft I’ve thought of thee, dear Hexham, 
Oft I’ve longed to see thy scenes, 
Now I’m with thee, bonny Hexham, 
And a wifie on thy greens. 


A certain reticence attends Mr. Macey’s reminiscences: 


Well I mind that day in Hexham, 
Chased by man and dog as well— 

All my deeds of yore in Hexham 
Wisdom bids me not to tell. 


We feel sure, however, that they were in no way to his dis- 
credit. 
Thoughts in Idle Moments, by J.M., is dedicated to Queen 
Victoria: 
Allow me, most beloved Queen, 
One of England’s rural sons, to dedicate his ill-writ wit and dreams 
To thee, which he, 
Ill-taught and youngest of a family 


In his idle moments, secretly, 
Has writ what his eye and mind have seen, true and imaginary. 


The charm of the poems is in the untrammeled freedom of 


their metre; the most remarkable is perhaps that on “ The 
Warwickshire Hunt Dinner,” 


which is a true account of what was said (or would have been 
said) by each speaker, which he dedicates to the noble Master 
of the Hunt, Lord Willoughby de Brooke, to whose honour the 
above was held. 


Lord Willoughby, while pleading guilty (but with no evi- 
dence of sorrow) to certain practices inseparable I believe 
from hunting but unfavourable to agriculture, was able to 
show that his offences had been extenuated by those most 
justified in resenting them: 
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The chairman replied, saying—he couldn’t deny 
(For if he did it would be telling a lie) 

That it was his pride 

As hard as any to ride. 

And he said he had smashed fences as many, 
And left gates open as often as any, 

Yet that day he could say 

No farmer had ever said nay, 

To his crossing their land on a hunting day. 

A Bid for the Laureateship, by Thomas Macartney (por- 
trait and facsimile autograph), has a Preface which demands 
more notice than space will permit. It is critical and auto- 
biographical, as well as explanatory of the merits of his work, 
as to which the author, though no doubt modest, is by no 
means dumb. Thus of “ Ballads of the Brave” he 


can assert, with little fear of contradiction, that no poem of equal 
length so perfect in metre has ever been issued from the press 
of this, or, perhaps, of any other country. That is apparently 
a proud boast, but it is not said in a boasting spirit. It is a 
straightforward statement capable of proof by applying the laws 
of versification. 


Mr. Macartney was not daunted by difficulties which might 
well have dismayed one less daring. He did not shrink from 


the difficulty of using technical military terms and endeavour- 
ing to reduce them to conformity with the metre in which the 
verse is constructed, namely, Heptameter Iambics. 


He, however, experienced considerable difficulty with the 
names of the regiments: “all the poets from Homer to 
Tennyson could not work the names of [The Queen’s Own 
Cameron Highlanders, etc.] into Iambics unless by addition 
or curtailment,” and for this necessity Mr. Macartney apolo- 
gises. A few lines from “ Tel-el-Kebir ” will illustrate Mr. 


Macartney’s method: 


. . » darkness with its sombre tint 
Tones down all brilliant hues, 
Still may we plainly recognize 
The Life Guards and the Blues. 
The 4th and 7th Regiments of 
Dragoon Guards, gay Hussars 
And Royal Horse Artillery : 
Though widely scattered stars, etc. 
Next are those dreaded Coats of Blue, 
The Men of Land and Wave. 


VOL. CXXVIII. 
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One of the footnotes with which the poems are plentifully, 
supplied explains that the Royal Marine Light Infantry are 
here referred to: 


This battalion fought in tunics of blue serge usually worn 
on board ship, but the uniform of the corps is scarlet. 


Fain would I linger longer over this delightful work: I 
must, however, content myself by quoting Mr. Macartney’s 
explanation of the title. No treason, he says, was meditated 
against the Laureate of the period (1889), 


but even he is only mortal . . . . the title simply means that I 
wish to be considered a candidate for the poet-laureateship when 
unhappily it should fall vacant; and as a voucher of qualifica- 
tion for that office I present the critical and poetry-reading public 
with my present volume. By some I shall doubtless be called 
brazen-faced and presumptuous for so doing. 


Here I trust my readers will join with me in drowning the 
author's further remarks with cries of ‘““ No! No!” 

As a contrast to Mr. Macartney’s Preface, which unkind 
critics might consider egocentric, and which is certainly 
long, the brevity and modesty of Mr. Ernest J. Laurence’s 
‘“* Prefatory Notes” may be commended. His book—d4 Few 
Essays in Poetry (1880)—is in some respects the gem of my 
collection: it illustrates the saying that the best goods are 
often in the smallest parcels, for it contains only forty-seven 


pages. 


The following Essays [he says] I have composed within the 
last few months. My object in writing them has been to em- 
ploy pleasantly a portion of the time at my disposal. 


Could anything be more simple, more straightforward, and 
more obviously true? 

Mr. Laurence deals in many kinds of verse, but his strength 
lies in narrative, under which heading I am inclined to think 
the best efforts of impossible poetry are to be found. The 
longest poem in the book belongs to this class: it is entitled 
“** Camilla,” and opens thus: 


In lovely Italy there dwelt 
A maid exceeding fair, 

The fragrance of the blooms she smelt, 
She breathed the balmy air. 
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But not with discontented mien, 
As many people do, 

She took, with countenance serene, 
Of Nature’s gifts a view. 


Camilla’s taste for natural history was accompanied by a love 
for the proper study of mankind—“her best friends were the 
poor.” But Mr. Laurence does not dwell upon her charms 
and virtues: we are brought immediately to the crisis which 
terminated so disastrously: 


When out one morn her horse took fright 
(I think not that I can 

The cause exactly true indite) 
With maddened speed it ran 


but its career was happily arrested by a passing knight. At 
the same time 
Up came the lady’s groom alarmed, 
He said, with trembling speech, 
“*T hope, indeed, she is not harmed :” 
Then uttered with a screech, 


“My God! my God! she faints, she dies, 
I know not what to do. 

She was her father’s greatest prize, 
Her loss he’ll deeply rue.” 


Camilla, however, was not “ quite, quite dead,”’ but “ breathed 
throughout that day,” during which she addressed her father 
and the doctor, as well as 


The one adored by her the most, 
Her lover, need I state? 

That day her father was his host, 
That day he knew his fate. 


It was to him, apparently, that Camilla addressed her last 
remark, with which the poem somewhat abruptly concludes: 


“T fear I soon must leave this home, 
My sight it seems to fade ; 

My heart, my heart is thine alone”-— 
With that expired the maid. 


Another narrative in the same volume is even more graphic ; 
in its motif it suggests Mr. Masefield, to whom Mr. Laurence 
sets a much-needed example of compression and of reticence. 
The poem, however, possesses a peculiar charm which is 
shared by another of his poems but, so far as I know, by 
only one other author. It can only be rightly appreciated 
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when the poem is read aloud, and consists in the fact that 
whereas it seems inevitable that the fourth line in each verse 
should rhyme with the second, it never by any chance does. 
I cannot resist the temptation to quote it in full: 


THE VAGABOND’S DEATH. 


A stifling room, a bed of rags 
Which bears a wretched man, 

He cries for help, but none receives, 
Not one will heed his screams. 


This man has led a life, I say, 

Of abject misery, 

He yet is young (in age I mean), 
But old in blackest crime. 

He cries again, and yet again. 

At last a woman comes, 

She keeps the house (the lodging house), 
And hates this wicked man. 

“I’m dying fast! I’m dying fast !” 
“Well, die,” the woman said, 
“Folks never miss dishonest men 
Who seldom pay their debts.” 


“T’ve led, indeed, an awful life, 

And greatly fear to die.” 

“So I should think, indeed ! indeed ! 
Repent, sir, while you may.” 

“Well, take my clothes, the watch reject, 
I stole it long ago ; 

And list to me, a better life 

Than mine lead, Mrs. X——.” 


“Ah! don’t mind me, look to yourself, 
You never more may rise.” 

“TI greatly fear I never shall, 

I die, I die, I die!” 


I have read this poem many times to appreciative audiences, 
but it always costs me an effort to avoid ending the penulti- 
mate verse with “ Mrs. O.”’, or, in the preceding, not to make 
“may ” rhyme with “ die ’’; while the last line simply insists 
on ending with “ I dies,’”"—it would look better if printed: 


“TI die! I die!” [He dies]. 


I refrain with difficulty from citing in full another poem of 
Mr. Laurence’s, “ The Cutting,” which possesses the same 
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charming peculiarity of construction, but I must content my- 
self with one verse: 


From healthy plant a shoot is cut, 

*Tis nursed with tender care, 

It taketh root, fresh leaves soon sprout, 
This J/ant } attention needs. 


The other author who (independently of course) follows 
Mr. Laurence in the art of zo¢ rhyming is Charles Rathbone 
Low, “ Lieutenant (late) Indian Navy, F.R.G.S.,”’ who in 
Old England’s Navy, “ an Epic of the Sea,” has done for 
sailors what Mr.Macartney did for soldiers. His metre differs 
from Mr. Laurence’s, but has a like charm. The dedication 
to Queen Victoria— 


This to her Majesty the Queen 
I dedicate, though some may deem 
Me most presumptuous. 


The Fleet— our “ First Line of Defence,” 
As well ’tis called—from times long hence 
Has been held in honour— 


shows the method of versification adopted throughout: the 
verse, as will be seen, is packed with information: 


There’s Rupert, a desperate fighter, 
Who long kept at bay De Ruyter, 
And Sir George Ayscough, too. 


Sir John Lawson, few were greater, 
Also Penn, who took Jamaica— 
A vet’ran seaman he. 


The worthies lie in th’ Abbey’s walls, 
And may God rest their noble souls ! 
For they did their duty. 


Here I must pause—not for lack of material, for indeed I 
seem hardly to have sampled my wares, being in the position 
of the young man who made a fiddle out of his own head and 
had wood enough left for another—but for fear of the Editor’s 
abhorréd shears. But if he will allow his readers to stroll 
with me again in my poets’ pleasaunce, I can promise them 
an even more varied bouquet. 

JAMES BRITTEN. 


1 Italics of author. 








HOLYWELL IN RECENT YEARS 


WENTY-ONE years ago Father Michael Maher, 

S.J., the well-known author of the Stonyhurst 

Manual of Psychology, contributed to these pages a 
sober but very interesting account of the cures which were 
then taking place in unusual profusion at St. Winefride’s 
Well in North Wales. As Father Maher was at pains to ex- 
plain, he made no attempt to establish unassailably the mir- 
aculous character of the phenomena recorded. His purpose 
was tentative. ‘“‘ We do not,” he wrote, “ undertake to de- 
cide whether any one of those incidents which we have nar- 
rated is necessarily due to supernatural agency. We merely 
submit the facts to the reader and leave him to form his own 
conclusions.” ! 

The aim of the present article is similar, though, if possible, 
even less ambitious. Any searching examination into the 
pathological significance of the cures recorded at Holywell 
would demand a medical training to which the writer can 
make no pretensions. Furthermore, such an inquiry would 
necessarily consume an enormous amount of time. As Father 
Maher has pointed out, the difficulties which beset the private 
investigator of these phenomena are extraordinarily great. 
The frequent changes of address, the death or inaccessibility. 
of those whose aid is most needed, the reluctance of medical 
observers to give testimony, the imperfect education of many 
persons in humble life to whom it is often a painful, if not 
an impossible, task to answer the simplest letter—all these 
and many other obstacles hamper the inquirer at every turn. 
Under the circumstances one must be content to gather to- 
gether a few of the more striking cures alleged to be due 
to supernatural causes, while ensuring at least the accuracy 
of those external facts which can be established by the evi- 
dence of unscientific witnesses. This is what I propose to 
do in the present short article, which, it is hoped, may be 
regarded as in some sense a tribute to the memory of that 
devoted champion of St. Winefride and her healing spring, 
the late Lady Mostyn. Even though we should look upon 
the favours received at Holywell as mere faith cures, illustra- 
tions, that is, of the therapeutic efficacy of religious sug- 

1 “ Holywell in 1894"' in Tuk Montu, Feb. 1895, p. 181. 
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gestion, it seems to me that the facts here recorded constitute 
a sufficient justification for the campaign which Lady Mostyn 
so stoutly and successfully organized against the schemes 
which threatened the very existence of this venerable place 
of pilgrimage. 

The first cure which I propose to consider is one in which 
I am indebted for my knowledge of almost all the facts to 
the kindness of Father Quigley, the devoted priest of Cwm- 
bran, Monmouthshire. The cure is of quite recent date, for 
Miss Kitty O’Brier was healed, as we shall see, with dramatic 
suddenness on July 13, 1914, being then a little over 17 
years of age. I have had before me more than one newspaper 
cutting relating to this incident, which produced a consider- 
able impression in Holywell itself, but fuller details have been 
supplied by Father Quigley, and it is his account which I 
quote in a slightly condensed form: 


Kathleen O’Brien, daughter of an iron-worker, Michael 
O’Brien, residing at 2, Spring Street, Cwmbran, had suffered 
agonies from knee trouble for five years previous to her visit 
to Holywell. It will be seen that the final medical diagnosis 
was tubercular disease of the knee-joint, and at least one medical 
man suggested that the disease was congenital but latent until 
1909. In that year she was rather severely kicked on the left 
leg (thigh) by a school companion, and later on fell from the 
back of a cart on which she was endeavouring to ride. The 
knee-trouble became acute and she began a series of visits to 
doctors and a course of treatment which was to last her for five 
years. Her complaint was variously diagnosed as growing-pain, 
synovitis, displaced sinews, etc. Splints and bandages were 
tried: and one docter—McCormac—-said that she would have to 
try the pulley treatment—with the leg in splints. 

Among others she visited a bone-setter at Pontnewydd. He 
diagnosed displaced cartilage, and treated the case accordingly. 
But the knee gradually grew worse. There was pronounced 
swelling, which appeared also at hip and ankle. The pain was 
intense. Later on the sinews showed a tendency to contract, 
and for the last two of the five years mentioned the heel was 
raised from the ground. There was distortion from the hip, 
and the foot had a tendency to turn inwards. 

Long periods of rest in bed were tried. In fact, a good deal 
of 1913—14 was spent in bed. Eventually Dr. W. E. C. 
Murphy—whose certificate is appended—commenced treatment 
with plaster-of-paris bandages, and suggested that a two years’ 
course would be necessary before benefit, if any, could be ob- 


tained. 
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In April, 1914, this doctor sent her to Dr. Rhys-Harries, the 
tuberculosis specialist (National Memorial Institute) at Palmyra 
House, Newport, Mon. 

Dr. Rhys-Harries said: “ You have let this go too far; any- 
way we'll send you to a sanatorium and see what can be done.” 
He also ordered her to use crutches, which she did from that 
date. Previously she had dragged herself about with the aid of 
a stick. 

At the same period she was losing weight rapidly. The 
sanatorium treatment was not arranged for, and the girl con- 
tinued under the treatment of Dr. Murphy and ‘his assistants. 
One of these seems to have told the girl that treatment such 
as he was paid to give was useless and ridiculous, and later 
when she told him she was going to Holywell he ridiculed the 
whole idea, and said her folly would ruin all chance of a cure! 

Some time in June, or early in July, of that year the idea 
struck me at Mass—* Why not send Kitty O’Brien to Holywell?”’ 
I acted straightway on the inspiration, and arranged for her to 
go and stay at the Hospice. 

On Friday, July 10, 1914, she travelled up to Holywell, put 
up at the Hospice, and visited the Well, on her crutches, on the 
Saturday and Sunday mornings, but had not courage to bathe. 

On Monday morning, July 13, 1914, she went down to the 
Well about 10 o'clock. She took off her stocking and was dab- 
bling her left foot in the water of the little well, when some 
Italian woman advised her to put her whole leg in. She sat 
down and proceeded to immerse the leg. The pain, she says, 
was so intense that the tightened skin across the knuckles of 
her right hand, which was clutching the stonework, broke and 
blood ran down her hand. 

Her sensations are described in the accompanying letter, which 
was sent to me during the course of that week. 

The swelling and pain disappeared instantly. She says that 
the whole interval, from the time she began to submerge her 
leg till the knee was covered and the cure effected, was only a 
few seconds. I may remark that the knee-swelling was then 
very pronounced. She has told me that a lump, somewhere about 
the size of an egg, had formed behind the knee. Her pain was 
so intense the night before that she had to tear up her handker- 
chief and make a ligature just above the joint. 


What is most satisfactory in this particular cure is the pre- 
sence of first hand evidence. Father Quigley has been kind 
enough to send me the post card which was despatched to 
him from the Hospice the day after by Sister Patrick. It 
simply says: 
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Dear Rev. Father,—You will have heard Kitty O’Brien was 
cured yesterday. Thank God. Yours respectfully, Sister M. 
Patrick. 


But the postmark, “ Holywell, 6.30 P.M., 14 Jy, 14,” 
contrary to the tradition followed by most postmarks which 
are of the slightest consequence, is in this case distinctly 
legible. 

Most interesting of all, Father Quigley has preserved the 
letter written to him from the Hospice a day or two after by 
Miss Kitty O’Brien herself. The laboured and not very edu- 
cated, but still quite legible handwriting might deserve, had 
time allowed, to be reproduced in facsimile. I quote the 
whole with the exception of a small portion which has refer- 
ence to purely domestic matters: 


The Hospice, Holywell. 

Dear Rev. Father. Please forgive me for not writing before 
but.I did not like to. I really don’t know what to do with myself. 
I haven't a bit of pain and all the swelling’s gone out of my 
leg. I'm thanking God and St. Winefride every hour of the 
day. I shall never be able to thank you enough. 

I can hardly explain what happened, but I put my leg up to the 
knee in water,and I felt the most awful pain up my side. I thought 
I was paralysed; the pain then shot down my leg and out of my 
toes. I got up and walked up to the Hospice without any boots 
because I left my boots and iron at the well. Oh thank God 
for my cure, because without the pain I’m in heaven. If you 
would be so good as to write and let me know how my people 
are, I would be awfully thankful. This is all, so I remain, Yours 
Respectfully Kitty O’Brien. 


In case anyone should conceive the wild idea that this letter 
was written under dictation or in consultation with some third 
person, I venture to say that the omitted portion referring 
to details of family life would alone suffice to satisfy me and, 
I believe, would satisfy any other reasonable person, of the 
entire spontaneity of the whole document. 

Nearly two years have passed since this letter was penned, 
and it will naturally be asked whether there has been any 
return of the tubercular mischief, which, as many readers 
will know, is often so elusive and so protean in the disguises 
which it assumes. Father Quigley, writing on June 12th 
of the present year, assures me that he saw Miss O’Brien the 
day before, and that he is quite satisfied as to the permanence 
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of the cure to date. From the sufferer’s own account the leg 
is perfectly normal. It is in no way tender to even forceful 
pressure. She can kneel and walk quite naturally. More- 
over, the same kind informant has sent on to me a document 
in which Dr. Murphy has set down his answers to three di- 
rect questions concerning this case. I produce the whole 
verbatim. The answers, in Dr. Murphy’s handwriting, are 
printed in italics: 
Re Kitty O’Brien. 
1. What was the knee trouble diagnosed to be?—Zudercular 
disease of knee-joint. 
2. Did you consider her case ordinarily incurable?—Yes. 
3. What is your opinion of the case to-day?—Quile cured. 
W. E. C. Murphy, 
M.B. & B.Ch. 
June 10, 1916. 


Dr. Murphy has also been kind enough to write a letter, 
now before me, freely giving his consent to the publication 
of this document. Finally, I have a photograph of Miss 
O’Brien, taken a few days after the cure, in which she is 
seen standing, animated in expression and erect in figure, in 
the doorway of the Hospice at Holywell. The reporter of the 
County Herald, who interviewed her the very day of her 
cure, describes her as “a tall nice-looking girl, pleasant 
spoken and with just a touch of the brogue in her speech.” 

I have given more space to this cure than I can afford for 
any other, because it is, from an evidential point of view, the 
most satisfactory case my inquiries have brought me into 
contact with. This, however, seems a mere accident, and 
there can be little doubt that many of the other reputed 
miracles which take place at Holywell, would, as patho- 
logical phenomena, if doctors and eye-witnesses could be 
properly examined, prove to be more worthy of attention 
than this example of tubercular knee-joint. But, as pre- 
viously noted, while excluding cases of pure delusion, or those 
in which the patient’s improvement is merely apparent and 
temporary, our point of view in the present article is rather 
that of the Christian of average intelligence who is impressed 
by the broad fact that when after long months or years of 
suffering human means are found to afford no permanent re- 
lief, faith sometimes supplies a remedy in ways that are mar- 
vellous and beyond prevision. From the point of view of 
its human interest the following report condensed from a 
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Staffordshire newspaper! makes an interesting pendent to 
the last case. 

Daniel Maddock, formerly a baker, during a time of trade 
depression found work in a coal mine. In a fall of timber 
which took place his spine was badly injured, and, as he 
himself explained, he remained “ for five years and four 
months a helpless invalid, unable to move without assistance.” 
Maddock, like all the inhabitants of Audley where he lived, 
was not a Catholic, but he had conceived the hope of obtain- 
ing his cure at Holywell. He visited it twice without notice- 
able improvement, and he was finally aided in his purpose 
of paying a third visit to the Well in July, 1908, by the 
Anglican Vicar of Audley, the Rev. John Pauli and his wife, 
Mrs. Pauli. In an interview given to a newspaper corre- 
spondent before leaving Holywell, Maddock was asked: 


“What were the circumstances of the cure?” 

“On Monday, July 6th, I came into Holywell, dragging my. 
leg after me. On Tuesday I went to the Service at the Well 
and bathed. On Wednesday I went again.” 

“Yes,” interposed Mrs. Maddock, “I didn’t want him to go 
that day because it was raining; but he would go, and our little 
boy, who had never been at the Well before, went with him. 
I was sitting at the window watching for them to come back, 
when the boy came running up the stairs with the cry that his 
father was cured. The surprise made me quite ill.” 

Mr. Maddock, continuing, stated that when he bathed in the 
Well on Wednesday a peculiar sensation—one that he found it 
impossible to describe—came over him, and on emerging from 
the water he discovered that he could dispense with his crutches, 
though, on laying them aside, he found himself as helpless as 
a child who had never learned to walk, and had to be supported 
till he got into the way of using his feet that had so long been 
useless. The little boy, struck with astonishment, began to cry, 
and whilst the people at the Well crowded round his father, 
offering up thanksgivings and congratulations, he ran to the Hotel 
to tell his mother what had happened. 

**T came after him,” said Mr. Maddock, “and I will never 
forget the thanksgiving service that was held in the house, and 
at which everyone but ourselves were Catholics. Between the 
excitement of the cure and the crowds of people coming to con- 
gratulate me, I was so tired that I had to go to bed, but I was 


1 The cutting has been preserved without the reference. I am inclined to 
believe that it came from the Sentinel of Burslem. Less complete accounts in 
other journals establish its reliability. 
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able to lie down without assistance—which I had not done for 
more than five years.” 

The miracle has caused intense excitement in Holywell and 
in Audley. When Mr. Maddock’s relatives heard that he was 
able to walk they refused to credit the tale, and several of them 
cycled into Wales to find out the facts for themselves, return- 
ing home quite satisfied as to the genuineness of the cure. People 
visiting St. Winefride’s Well have called upon him in scores to 
get details of his cure, which they have sent broadcast over 
England and Scotland. 

“I am glad my cure is to receive such widespread publica- 
tion as you will give it,” he told our reporter, “ because the 
knowledge of it may reach many other poor creatures, who, suf- 
fering as I did, may be given the courage and the faith to come 
to Holywell and to be rewarded as I have been.” 


It appears from the account given to the reporters that the 
recipient of this favour had seen more than one doctor, but 
that they had confessed they could do nothing for him. In 
his own words “ for five years and four months I was a help- 
less invalid, unable to move without assistance. My wife had 
to tend me like a little child, to lift me if I wanted to rise 
or lie down, to do everything for me in fact.’”’ (What is 
most satisfactory in this case is the permanence of the cure. 
The Rev. J. Pauli, the Vicar of Audley referred to above, 
writing on June 11th of this present year, 1916, and con- 
sequently eight years after the cure, has very kindly informed 
me in answer to my inquiries: 


Last Sunday we had a wedding, and among the guests were 
Daniel Maddock and his wife. He was wonderfully well, and 
since his recovery at Holywell he has gained health and strength. 
I consider his recovery wonderful. He is not living in this parish 
now. He resides at Fenton, but I do not know his address. 


The need of making inquiry as to the permanence of these 
cures is well illustrated by the following typical case. Al- 
though there-.is no reason for supposing that the proportion of 
such instances of merely temporary improvement is at all 
large, still the possibility must never be left out of account. 
Here is the story taken from the County Herald, the Holywell 
local newspaper, in its issue for August 12, 1910: 


A case of a very remarkable character took place at St. Wine- 
fride’s Well on Tuesday morning [Aug. roth]. There was an 
excursion from Preston, and with it came Mrs. Bradley, the wife 
of Francis Bradley, of 16, Robinson Street, Fulwood, near Pres- 
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ton, who is in the employ of a cattle dealer there. Mrs. Bradley 
brought with her her little six years old daughter, Margaret 
Millicent Bradley, who had made the journey strapped upon a 
leather-padded spinal board. ... Doctors had diagnosed 
diseased spinal bone. She had suffered for the past two years. 
Her mother said that when able to walk she did so in a crouch- 
ing position. 

Soon after arrival the child was taken to the Well and dipped 
by one of the attendants in the large outer bath. Upon emerging 
the child declared that she could walk and she shortly afterwards 
walked up the steep hill from the Well to the Hospice, leaving 
behind her padded board. 

When our representative saw the child at the Hospice in the 
afternoon she was walking about in quite an ordinary manner, 
her limbs acting with freedom and apparent ease. She seemed 
to be somewhat fractious, owing no doubt to the excitement of 
the day and the attention bestowed upon her by the inmates of 
the Hospice, but later in the day we were informed that she 
was playing about the Hospice quite happily. 

A Press representative called at the home in Preston on Wed- 
nesday, and found the little girl who had been unable to walk’ 
prior to her visit to the Well, amusing herself on a swing in 
the back yard. In reply to her mother’s call the child left the 
swing and ran into the house full of life and animation. 


A good deal of publicity was given to this case. On the 
Sunday following the cure a procession took place in the 
Holywell church, in which little Margaret Bradley was car- 
ried by another pilgrim who after being a cripple for six 
months had been suddenly healed. Unfortunately, however, 
the child’s cure did not prove permanent. Dr. Mooney, of 
Winckley Square, Preston, in answer to my inquiries, has 
been kind enough to inform me that he has seen a good deal 
of Margaret Bradley since her visit to St. Winefride’s Well. 


The child [he writes] came under my care at St. Joseph’s Hos- 
pital within a few months after her reported cure. She had then 
a tubercular abscess of the spine and was under treatment for 
a long time. She recovered and is at present in St. Joseph's 
Orphanage and in good health. Her doctor attributed her re- 
lapse to discarding her spinal support at Holywell. 


It is surely unnecessary to insist that no argument for the 
intervention of supernatural forces can be based upon such a 
case as this. A more satisfactory example, in which again 
the permanence of the benefit received is a substantial feature 
of the case, is furnished by the cure of Miss Mary Standen on 
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June 22, 1896. I am still in hopes of receiving further 
information regarding Miss Standen’s restoration to health, 
but meanwhile I have not the least reason to doubt the sub- 
stantial accuracy of the following account. It is taken from 
an early number of the Holywell Record, a magazine which 
was started and kept afloat for a brief space by the energy of 
Father C. Beauclerk, S.J., when in charge of the Holywell 
Mission, and I have supplemented the information thus given 
by an extract from the pamphlet published in 1899 by a 
certain Dr. Charles Williams,! then resident in Liverpool. 


Miss Mary Standen, of 56, Dale Street, Lancaster, came to 
Holywell on Friday, June 19th (1896) and was cured on Mon- 
day, June 22nd, during her third bath. She had been suffering 
nine years from a contraction of the sinews of the leg. They 
had formed into a hard lump at the back of the knee, of about 
the size of an egg; the leg in consequence was drawn up so 
that the foot could not be put to the ground, and the leg from 
the knee downwards was shrivelled and almost lifeless—cold and 
no feeling in it. With the help of two crutches she could walk 
20 or 30 yards, and this with great difficulty, and any little extra 
exertion caused her to faint on account of her general weak- 
ness. She had had the battery applied and heavy weights hung 
on to the legs, but all to no purpose. Doctors could do nothing 
for her. She came to Holywell and stayed with Mrs. Richardson 
at the Greyhound Inn, and at her third bath, she was standing 
in the water supported by somebody close to St. Beuno’s stone, 
when she felt something snap and found she could put her foot 
down to the bottom. On returning to the dressing box she found 
the lump had disappeared and the leg as sound as the healthy 
one. She was afterwards examined by the doctors, who could 
see no difference in the two legs, except that the one that had 
been cured was slightly shorter, shorter by one-eighth of an inch 
—a difference which might well be found in any ordinary healthy 
person. She was cured instantly and completely, and is much 
stronger in her general health. She has been walking about con- 
tinually since the cure and nobody could guess from seeing her 
that anything had ever been the matter with her. She left her 
crutches at the Well.? 


To this narrative a portrait is annexed. In Dr. C. Wil- 
liams’ pamphlet, Holywell and its Miracles (Liverpool, 1899, 


' This Dr. Charles Williams, now resident at the Warneford Mental Hospital, 
Oxford, is a fully qualified medical man, L.R.C.P. and L.R.C.S., Edinburgh, 
1883. He is also the author of several publications—e.g., Insanity, its Causes and 
Prevention, London, 1908, as well as of articles in the medical journals, 

2 Holywell Record, July, 1896, pp. 1—2. 
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p. 7), it is further stated that the doctor who examined Miss 
Standen was Dr. Williams, the younger, of Holywell, and also 
that that lady had a little niece, who when she returned home 
completely failed to recognize her aunt, so great was the 
change in her appearance. 

Dr. C. Williams also says, in reference to the genuineness 
of the cures, that the evidence is unimpeachable. 


In one case [he goes on] I saw the original medical certificate 
in which the doctors stated,—one that the patient was “ prac- 
tically certain not to recover,” the other that there was “ no hope 
of recovery.” This ailment was progressive disease of the spinal 
cord, and yet the man recovered! Almost similar to this was 
a case which I knew personally and which had been under my 
own care and treatment, and although no more remarkable than 
the last named, yet in my own eyes it is such a striking tribute 
to the virtues of Holywell that I cannot refrain from giving 
it in full. 

John Murphy, aged 59 years, employed under the Cunard 
Steamship Company, and living at the time in Aber Street, Marsh 
Lane, Bootle, was engaged on the afternoon of Thursday, June 
21, 1894, in loading a ship, when a plank gave way and knocked 
him down the hold. He sustained such injury to his spine, that 
progressive disease of the spinal cord set in, and after two years’ 
attendance at the local hospital, and by various medical men, 
myself among the number, without any improvement in his con- 
dition, he ultimately came to regard his case as completely in- 
curable, and gave up all hope of ever working again. His last 
visit to a medical man previous to his pilgrimage to Holywell was 
in June, 1896, when he went to see his own club doctor. The 
gentleman after thoroughly examining him said: “I am sorry 
to say that you can never get better; there is no hope for you, 
and you must make up your mind for the worst.” 

Now what happens? On the 2oth of July, 1896, that is, only 
a few weeks after the pessimistic verdict of his doctor, he ac- 
companies a pilgrimage to Holywell and bathes in the well nine 
times. His experiences whilst in the water I now give in his 
own words: ‘“ When I went into the well first, I was some time 
before I could get my breath; I thought it took the breath away 
from me. When I came out some people passed the remark that 
I must have inflammation as my skin looked so red, and I felt 
an unusual degree of warmth. There was also some improve- 
ment in my walking powers, for I walked back to the hotel much 
better than I had walked down from there. The next day I 
bathed twice, and the next day three times, each time feeling 
better and better, and improving in walking. At the end of 
four days I was so improved that I did not need a stick at all. 
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I put my stick aside, have never used it since, and left it at the 
well when I came away. I returned home on the 24th of the 
month, went to work on July 29th, and have remained at work 
ever since.” And this, adds Dr. Williams, I know for a fact, for 
I have met him two or three times since, and once only a few 
months ago, and on each occasion I have always asked him as 
to his condition. 


I have not been able to obtain any further information as 
to the permanence of Murphy’s cure, but Miss Standen’s con- 
tinuous well-being may be securely inferred from the fact 
that she has paid more than one visit of thanksgiving to 
the shrine. In 1910, fourteen years after she laid aside her 
crutches at Holywell, she took part in a procession of thanks- 
giving there, holding one of the streamers of the banner of 
St. Winefride. 

There are many other modern cures, with regard to which 
one would be glad to give details if it were not for the fact 
that, in such an article as the present, space is necessarily 
limited. There is in particular the interesting case of Miss 
Winefride Crook, cured in 1906 of rodent ulcers of the eye- 
ball. As I learn from a letter which her uncle, Father John 
Crook, the head priest of St. Clare’s, Sefton Park, has very 
kindly written in answer to my inquiries, the child (she was 
then seven years old) was taken to Dr. Lee, a well-known 
specialist, connected with the Eye and Ear Hospital in Liver- 
pool. He cauterized the ulcers, but found that as fast as 
they disappeared others replaced them, and in fact he judged 
the matter so serious that he eventually recommended the ex- 
cision of the eye to prevent worse mischief. The child, it 
seems, “ had great faith in St. Winefride, as she was her 
patron saint, and from the fact that one of her mother’s rela- 
tives was also cured there some years ago.” Little Winnie 
Crook was accordingly taken to Holywell, and from the very 
first bath great improvement was manifest. The restoration 
of sight, however, though complete and permanent, was only 


1 Even last year, 1915, a little girl from Dumfries, Katie Trainor, was cured 
in a remarkable way of deafness at her first bath. Another, Dominica Cascar- 
elli (Leeds), who had been twelve weeks in bed with rheumatism, lost all her 
stiffness and went away healed after a novena, while Patrick O’Neile, of 65, 
Hadfield Street, Old Trafford, Manchester, who in consequence of a serious 
accident had been a complete cripple for the previous eighteen months, was 

~ instantaneously cured at the Well. He had had to be carried into the water, 
but he walked home leaving his crutches behind him. I have not yet been able 
to verify these cases, but I do not doubt that the details given are perfectly 
authentic. 
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accomplished gradually. “ At the end of the novena of baths 
Winefride again visited Dr. Lee, who examined her eyes and 
expressed astonishment at the change he saw. Asked what 
the parents should do, he said ‘ Take her back to Holywell, 
for the old ulcers I cauterized are gone and the new ones I 


saw are dead too.’ "’ Miss Crook is now a student at college, 
and the eye trouble, as I understand, has completely disap- 
peared.! 


Of course, in this and many similar cases it is impossible 
by strict logical inference to deduce the conclusion that super- 
natural causes have necessarily intervened. Corneal ulcers 
may heal naturally, change of air and diet, not to speak of 
the shock of immersion in very cold water, may all help to 
explain why in some cases a notable improvement in the pa- 
tient’s general condition should coincide with the period of 
a visit to Holywell. Under such circumstances the vis medi- 
catrix nature, the restorative force of nature, comes into play 
and works its full effect. We are not forced to believe that 
the health which is given back comes from any supernatural 
interference. But the case is analogous to that of the 
things which are found through the intercession of 
St. Anthony. There are many intelligent people, quite 
sane, and normally free from superstition, who taught, 
as they believe, by long personal experience, maintain that 
the intervention of St. Anthony in finding lost objects pro- 
duces results far beyond anything which it is in the power 
of coincidence to explain. The present writer may confess 
that he personally shares the conviction. Now, no one who, 
after promising a contribution to “St.Anthony’s Bread,” sud- 
denly comes upon the lost letter he has sought in vain for days, 
thinks of dignifying the occurrence by the name of a miracle. 
Yet he certainly believes it to be an answer to prayer. So 
while fully recognizing that many of the cures at Lourdes, 
Holywell, and other shrines are not incapable of natural ex- 
planation, the devout Catholic will find it quite reasonable to 
believe that these favours are in some way the reward of faith, 
Thus he will accept them prayerfully and gratefully without 
attempting to decide in what measure natural causes, human 
choice and supernatural intervention have respectively con- 
tributed to the result. From this point of view the numerous 


1 Since this was written I have received very satisfactory statements both 
from Miss Crook herself and from her mother. They also most kindly enclose 
a certificate from Dr. Edward Buxton, M.D., F.R.C.S., dated 22nd June, 1916, 
testifying to the entirely healthy condition of the eyes. 
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cures of cases of aphonia (loss of speech) which occur in the 
Holywell records would form an interesting subject of study. 
Certainly, as numerous instances reported in the public jour- 
nals since the beginning of the war attest, the recovery of 
speech often occurs most unaccountably and with surprising 
suddenness. It is easy to understand that the shock of a 
plunge into icy cold water, together with the suggestive at- 
mosphere of prayer and other religious surroundings, might 
well be potent in this particular form of malady, and yet a 
case like that of the ex-soldier, Cowell, who in September, 
1910, suddenly found his voice again after eight years of 
silence, is very striking if regarded merely as a coincidence, 
for in this case there was no visit to the Well. He was cured 
by the application of a little of the water. 

.A Cumberland man, named Cowell. [says the Manchester Daily 
Dispatch*| 30 years of age, who lives in Chapel Street, Black- 
burn, has had his speech and hearing restored to him after being 
deaf and dumb for a number of years. Cowell, who is a wire- 
worker, had, it is said, undergone operations and hospital treat- 
ment in Manchester for his affliction without success, and he had 
received three years’ tuition in an institution devoted to the teach- 
ing of the deaf and dumb. He was in the army eight years ago 
and was wounded in the South African War. It appears that 
a Mrs. McGill had brought home from Holywell a bottle of the 
water, and with this Cowell’s head and shoulders were sprinkled, 
after which he left the house. On his return he startled the 
household by speaking fluently. ‘‘ You do not know me, Kate,” 
he said, addressing one woman acquaintance. He then went on 
his knees and offered a fervent prayer. There is no doubt that 
Cowell is also able to hear distinctly. Before leaving Black- 
burn for his home in Cumberland he said to a friend: “I will 
now go home and speak to my mother with whom I have not con- 
versed for eight years.” 


Clearly it would be rash to describe such an occurrence as 
miraculous, but the coincidence is none the less striking. And 
the same is true of countless other favours, both temporal and 
spiritual, which have been received either as the result of a 
pilgrimage to St. Winefride’s Well or through the use of the 
water of the spring. Of many of these no sort of record 
survives; they are known only to the recipients, and indeed 
there is no particular reason why they should be noised 

- abroad. Their evidential value as “miracles” could never be 


1 The account was quoted in the Holywell Cuunty Herald (Sept. 23, 1910), 
from which I reproduce it in a slightly condensed and modified form. 
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brought home to an opponent, neither is it desirable that we 
should apply to them any such designation, because in the 
last resort we know no more than this: that prayer was made, 
that at just that time an improvement was noted and that 
health was ultimately restored. As an illustration of the class 
of cure I mean, I venture to quote the following from a letter 
kindly sent me within the last few days: 


My daughter when seven years old had peritonitis, from which 
she recovered, but within a few hours her lungs were attacked. 
We had three doctors and for months all hope of her 1ecovery 
seemed at an end. One of my oldest friends, Lady Mary 
Plowden, sent me some of the moss and some of the water [of 
St. Winefride’s Well] asking me to put a few drops in her medi- 
cine. We did this and from that time she began to improve. 
The doctor (since dead) said that the change was unaccountable, 
and the nurse, a Protestant, considered it must be a miracle. We 
were at that time residing in Ireland. 


Clearly such an incident would serve to strengthen the faith 
of none but those who already believe. None the less such 
answers to prayer in hours of sore affliction give hope and 
courage to many, and even were it proved that the wonders 
wrought at Holyweil were entirely of the same order as the 
phenomena which form the “ fruitage ” of Christian Science, 
there are many of us who would be sorry if this venerable 
shrine which for more than a thousand years has been a place 
of pilgrimage should be abandoned or swept away. The 
energy and public spirit of the late Lady Mostyn has saved 
for her fellow Catholics a memorial of the ancient faith of 
this land which was assuredly well worth preserving. 


HERBERT THURSTON, 








BELGIUM 


“ Majorem caritatem ”— 


HE gave her all—her merchandize let go 
Without one murmur, all her wealth, her arts 

New-kindled at the medizval fires, 
The treasures of her past, her towers and spires 
That hedg’d about her very heart of hearts, 
Her cunning works in wood and stone and gold, 
Her painted walls and hangings every one 
That distant nations journey’d to behold, 
And belfries chiming under star and sun. 


She gave her all, she gave her martyr sons, 

The valiant mother of new Maccabees, 

Herself she gave, the infant yet unborn, 

The babe at breast. Reviling, torture, scorn 
Became her daily bread; and, worse than these, 
Hell’s utmost violence. Was ever known 

Such love among the nations heretofore ? 
Christ’s willing victim for sins not her own, 

She bears the martyr’s palm for evermore. 


Eternal life thy children’s crown shall be, 
Nor shall life’s hundredfold fail unto thee. 


And towers once again shall spring and climb, 
And belfries scatter their victorious chime. 


Mother of many martyrs, martyr’d queen, 
Mother of order’d tilth and tower’d town, 

Of art and craft and guild and governance, 
Mother of faith and peace and fair renown, 

Win to her ancient glory gallant France. 

O thou who erst from persecution’s teen 

Didst shield our exiles and our martyrs teach 

To conquer death by deathless act and speech, 
Win Enctanp to the Faith that won thy crown ! 


H. E. G. Rope. 

















FRENCH AND ENGLISH 


X. OBITER DICTA. 


which was All Saints’ Day, we marched away from 

M. At the end of a straight bit of road with a hump 
in it we could see the spire of H.; the town we could not see, 
because of the hump. We marched straight through, and soon 
after eleven o’clock had rejoined the head-quarters of our unit 
at the village of P. They were billeted in and about a smalk 
but agreeable chateau in a wee parc—which is not always in 
France precisely the same thing as an English park. In 
this instance it consisted of a small grass-plot, two cucumber- 
frames and a greenhouse, nineteen trees, and half an acre 
of kitchen-garden. 

After a fortnight’s absence it was pleasant to meet our 
comrades again, and hear their news. They were not able 
definitely to announce the conclusion of the war, but in those 
early days most of us were inclined to the belief with which 
Mr. Herbert Paul credits the late Charles Kingsley, “ that 
something tremendous was going to happen about the middle 
of next week.” 

Always eager, like Mrs. Elton, to explore (though without 
the convenience of a barouche-landau), the Ancient sallied 
forth to examine the village. It was a morning all unlike 
November ; a July sun and an August breeze played at sum- 
mer together, like two belated truants ; and everything seemed 
laughing. 

The village was full of folk, and there were many clattering 
groups about the church. 

“Madame, can you tell me, please,” asked the Ancient 
of a young mother with a little boy clinging to her gown, 
and a baby in her arms, “ where M. le Curé lives?” 

“Monsieur, he lives nowhere.” 

“ Ah! he too, no doubt, is gone to the war?” 

“He is gone, Monsieur, beyond the war, where for him 
there is Peace.” 

She spoke in low tones, and her eyes glanced towards a 
lady, swathed in new black, who passed from’ the church- 
yard. The groups of village-folk and young soldiers drew 


T ALF AN HOUR after Mass on that Sunday morning, 
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back as she went by, and they ceased chattering, with grave 
and reverent faces, as men do when the great King Death 
passes. Many uncovered, not in greeting, but for reverence. 

“Monsieur,” said the young mother, when that desolate 
and sable figure had gone by down the sunlit street, “ she 
was his sister. She lived with him. Two weeks ago the 
Boches were here. Their officer went to M. le Curé—he was 
too old for military service, and stayed here. They asked 
him for the keys of the church-tower, and he explained to 
them that since the separation of Church and State the 
churches belong to the Republic,and the church-keys are in the 
Maire’s hands. Where there is a friendly Maire the Curé is 
allowed to have a key of the church—but it is a courtesy. 
M. le Curé told them that he had not the tower-key, that it 
was at the Mairie. Then they ordered him to stand up, and 
shot him. That is all.” 

Immediately after an early luncheon we all marched on, 
and did not reach our quarters for that night till after nine 
o'clock. Not that it was all continuous marching, for there 
were long blocks and waits. Our road lay, in the early after- 
noon, through deep and narrow lanes, and more than once 
we had to squeeze in close to the hedge and wait while other 
troops went by. Among these was a brigade of Moroccan 
Cavalry, coming the contrary way, so that their faces were 
towards us as they came winding up the hill in the bright 
sunshine, and we could get a good look at them. They were 
not, it will be understood, French colonials, but irregular 
native horse, mostly Arabs, though with a notable sprink- 
ling of jet-black Nubians. Their costumes were furiously 
picturesque—close-fitting jackets and very loose trousers of 
pale but bright blue, broad canary-coloured sashes, blood-red 
fez, and high boots of buff leather. The younger men were 
often handsome, after an insolent, barbaric fashion; the 
elders were mostly ill-favoured enough and of forbidding 
countenance, with hard and angry eyes. Even those who 
were young and comely had an overbearing, defiant manner— 
“ cheeky,” as I heard one of our men remark. All looked 


fierce and truculent. One would guess that where sheer de- 
fiant pluck might be needed they would not fall short, but 
that their discipline and subordination might leave some- 
- thing to be desired. 

“* And what,” asked one of our young officers (an Irishman 
from the Black North) of the Ancient, “do you think of 
them?” : 
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“I think they make a splendid picture, but they look par- 
ticularly unbaptized.”’ 

“Do / look unbaptized?” 

“Oh, you? Well, mon vieux, you look as if conditional 
baptism might in your case be a safe precaution.” 

The Moroccans would have liked to gallop through, but 
the lane was too narrow and too thickly packed for that. 
Sometimes they could trot half a dozen yards, then had to 
halt, then might move on at foot-pace, then trot again, and 
so on. 

“ Etes vous,” demanded one of the cavaliers, who sat im- 
patiently enough in his high saddle waiting for the block 


in front to lessen. “ Etes vous Sheikh?” 
“ Oui, mon fils,” answered the Ancient, “ je suis Sheikh 
Catholique.” 


The lad seemed to think it rather funny. He touched his 
own hair, and nodded towards the Ancient’s white locks, ap- 
provingly, but touched his own moustache, and looked at the 
Ancient’s shaven lip not approvingly. To the Arab the shaven 
lip is shocking, scandalous. To this one it seemed perversely 
improper, since all the young English soldiers who were not 
Sheikh’s were moustached. 

““ Notre habitude,”’ observed the Ancient, “* Maleysh-Kul- 
loolum beni Adam.” 

The youth showed two rows of perfect teeth, and said, 

“ Salaam!” 

The Ancient, looking forward, saw there would be another 
move. 

“ Hadr!” he told his cavalier. 

And the lad laughed as he shook up his rein and moved on. 
He told the little joke to his comrades, and as they trotted, 
forward they also laughed, turned in their saddles, shook 
brown hands in air in greeting, and told one another how 
odd it was to see an old Sheikh of the Catholics, standing thus 
dusty in the trampling rush of the war’s wayside; but I 
think they rather liked it, and no true Arab despises a priest. 
Was not Isa bin Miriam highest of all saints? 

The Ancient, watching them disappear, seemed to miss 
them, and bethought him of a morning in Tripoli, when an 
Arab had belaboured a harmless old person squatted on the 
steps of the church where the Ancient was about to say Mass. 

“ Lethim be. He does no evil,” the Ancient expostulated. 

“He makes interruption. He gets in the way when the 
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holy man comes to make his prayer. The great prayer is 
not to be impeded by the body of this one who seeks only 
half-pence.”’ 

What seemed queer was that the old fellow did not take 
at all in ill-part his own drastic removal. 

“ You would not,’’ demanded the lad of him, “ cheat God 
of the prayers that are His?” 

“No, no.” And he lifted wrinkled hands of disavowal. 
* To God prayer. To man pity.” 

Well, we got on at last. Then, after but a short mile of 
marching, another block: and this time the Ancient climbed 
up into a queer little country-cart, driven by one of our men, 
to rest and wait. The man was from the Scots Lowlands, 
and had the kindly burr of the north in his mouth. He soon 
told all about himself. “Presbyterian?” “Yes.”’ “Of the Kirk 
of Scotland, or the Free Kirk, U.P.’s, or what?” “Rightly 
I’m a wee Free. But in the Army I’m just Presbyterian.” 
He had four brothers, two out here, one of them killed ; one in 
the Navy, and one, the youngest, only sixteen, “ minding 
the mither” at home. Benjy they called him, though his 
right name was Alexander, because he got “ aye the biggest 
servings at dinner.”’ It was a mercy it was not him the Ger- 
mans had killed. The brother who had fallen had an English 


chum who “ broke ” his death in a letter to Benjy. “ You 
may conclude,” said he, “‘ that James is dead, for I saw his 
head blown off.” “ That,’’ observed my one of the five 


brothers, “ is what you may ca’ leading up to it.”” It appeared 
that my one (whose name was David) had been to a Catholic 
service once, led thither by a chum who assured him that it 
would divert him. “ But it was na’ that way at all,” he de- 
clared, “ I thought it pretty, and verra solemn. The minister 
that preached gave me a knock or two, though he didna ken 
I was there.” “ Perhaps the knocks came from somewhere 
else where they do know.” “ And that was what I was 
jalousin’ my ain sel’. So I pairtly decided not to go again 
just then, as it was not entirely convenient to me to change. 
There’s nae use exposin’ the conscience till ye’ve a readiness 
to let it have its ain wull o’ ye.” 

But if the reader is to be made play eaves-dropper to all 
the talk that came in the Ancient’s way we shall not get on 


~ much. 


After all it was November, and, brilliant as the day had 
been, it had to obey the almanack and close in betimes: 
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There was a long twilight, warm enough at first, but gathering 
a sharp chill as the mists began to rise over the fields. Here- 
abouts there were, now and then, clusters of huge and tall 
poles for the drying of hops; as the white fog crept in and 
swathed about them, and the night fell, they had a grizzly 
suggestion of colonies of gibbets, especially as blackened 
bunches of withered hops hung to many of them, swaying 
in the breeze. That which at noon had been a panting zephyr 
came now scolding, fussy puffs with a tooth in them. 

It grew so chilly that the Ancient was not sorry to get 
down and walk again when the “ Quick March” came. He 
fell behind a bit to say a rosary, but men kept moving by, and 
he thought (if he thought at all) they were his own men still. 
At last he found that they were not: but it didn’t seem to 
matter, everyone was going the same way. 

There really was, somehow, a Sunday-evening feeling in the 
air. At home the people would be in church. Even here 
the war seemed for the moment only a bizarre fringe on the 
edge of man’s common, homely wear of peace. Even here 
the marching troops were a very narrow foreground ; behind, 
nestling to the mothering earth’s kindly breast, lay the 
villages. 

It was across a wide flat we moved now: no longer through 
lanes but along an unfenced road; the mist was not every- 
where, but only where, perhaps, the ground was more moist. 
When there was mist it lay low, like white pools; above it 
was the clear blackness of the deepening night. 

The men all went quicker than the Ancient, who was in 
truth sauntering, enjoying the seclusion that seemed only 
insisted upon by the passing of so many strangers. As 
they went by they were chattering, not loudly, each to 
his neighbour. It all seemed wonderfully friendly and peace- 
ful: and beyond the thin line of tramping feet, and beating 
hearts, lay the dead silence of those vacant fields. 

But at last the troops had all gone by, and the Ancient 
realized that he was alone, and had no business to be. So 
he moved on more quickly, not sorry to have a whole road to 
himself, and no dust. 

Presently a mounted orderly rode by; but, before he pas- 
sed, he stopped to ask if B. was over yonder. 

“I don’t know a bit. I never know what place is ahead 
till I get there.” 

“ And you never get lost, Sir?” 
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“Not out and out. I’m lost now in one sense. That is 
to say, my lot are somewhere in front, and I don’t exactly 
know where. But I shall soon overtake them.”’ 

“Well; good-night, Sir.” 

And he trotted on into a pool of mist that came up as high 
as his knees; his body was up in the clear air. He looked 
like a man drowning in milk. 

Quarter of an hour later two soldiers on horse-back came 
in the opposite direction. 

“Have you met a Field Ambulance?” 

“ Yes, Sir. Two.” 

“You didn’t know their numbers?” 

* One was the 14th.” 

(The Ancient wanted the 1 5th.) 

“ Straight ahead?” 

“Yes, Sir. Good-night.” 

Ten minutes later there were cross-roads, and at them, 
under some trees, was a little wine-shop. Outside were half 
a dozen soldiers. They declared that the Field Ambulance 
had gone down the road to the left. It seemed rather rude, 
after asking, and getting that reply, to keep on straight ahead. 
But the Ancient had a conviction that it was straight ahead 
that his own Field Ambulance had gone. So he loitered 
and lit a cigarette, and presently the men went indoors “ to 
see what time it was.” Then he walked on. Soon there 
was another clump of trees, and a sort of cabaret, that was 
half farm, under them. In the inky shadow a group of 
cavalry were sitting, with a stealthy effect, silent on their 
horses. One of the men came out on the road and said: 

“ We think we’re lost—” 

“I have been wondering if 7 was—’’ 

“Oh! you don’t belong here?” 

“Anything but: I belong to Salisbury Plain.” 

“Lor! That’s a good step, ain’t it, Sir?” 

And he and the Ancient laughed very cheerfully together. 

“I was on Salisbury Plain once,” said the trooper, “ at 
Tidworth.” 

“IT hope you liked it?”’ 

“I daresay I shouldn’t mind it now. I thought it was the 
North Pole then.”’ 

Twenty minutes after that the Ancient did overtake a Field 
Ambulance, but not the right one. However, they said that 
the right one was in front—a good bit in front. It was in 
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the market-square of B. that he overtook it. The square was 
full of troops, and the big place looked picturesque enough; a 
large church with a massive tower stood at one side, and there 
was a fine Town-House, half Gothic, half renaissance. But 
we were not to stop in B. 

““ We're to go on to the Lunatic Asylum,” one of the men 
explained. ‘ Praps Kayzer’s there—right place for him 
too.” 

The Maison des Aliénés was only just beyond the town, in 
a really pretty park with splendid wrought-iron gates. The 
building itself was immense, and of fine design, like a royal 
chateau. And there was a large block apart, for the Pre- 
sident and staff—itself like another chateau. 

Our men, however, were billeted in the home-farm, and our 
officers in an out-building where I think faggots were made. 
Before long the President appeared, and insisted on removing 
the Ancient, somewhat scandalized, apparently, at the notion 
of a prelate’s sleeping on a bundle of straw (which makes 
an excellent bed). For six nights the Ancient therefore oc- 
cupied a huge bedroom in the administrative block, with 
grand furniture, electric light, and all the other amenities of 
a civilization that had seemed quite forgotten. The Presi- 
dent, Madame, and their three children all gave their guest 
the kindest welcome: and the Aumdnier of the Asylum in- 
sisted on serving his Mass every day. There was a large 
and handsome chapel, and the charge of the Aliénées was 
in the hands of the nuns. There was a most excellent bath- 
house, and when the Ancient proceeded thither, encumbered 
with towels, sponge and soap, it was edifying but embar- 
rassing to find the whole Community on their knees outside 
it, surrounded by such of the lunatics as were not agitées. 

But nothing could equal the fraternal welcome of the 
Auménier, who had his own little house in the parc. He 
displayed the Ancient (who never was exactly spectacular) to 
his donne, with amazingly daring inaccuracy of description, 
seeing that the described was on the spot, and he had the 
Rector of the Little Seminary over from B. on purpose to feast 
his eyes on him. 

“* Him,” he boasted, “ did I find writing letters on a bundle 
of faggots in the wood-house, with a heap of straw for 
jauteuil. There is nothing like the humility of the English.” 

““ The English,” observed the Ancient meekly, “ are famed 
the world over for their humility.”’ 
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The Rector of the Little Seminary gave a puff at his pipe, 
removed it, and said with triumph: 

“St. Augustine laid it down that the English were non 
Angli sed Angeli.” 

“Was it not St. Gregory?—and he had only seen two of 
us; very young ones.” 

“He empties,’ observed the Auménier, in an awe-struck 
aside, “ his own waste-paper basket.”’ 

“ Tiens!’’ cried the Rector, with another puff. 

“* Also,” declared Marie, the old donne, popping her head 
round the door, “ when the fire went low, he put on coals 
with his fingers, and applied a sheet of Za Croix in front, to 
make it blow up. I saw through the chink, and knew not 
which indiscretion should be the worst, to suffer it, or to inter- 
fere.”’ 

“You should not have suffered it,’’ the Rector decided, 
with an air of one to whom the decision of theological ques- 
tions was child’s play. 

I trust no one thinks I am laughing at those kindly crea- 
tures. They were so simple and so overflowing with good- 
ness and welcome, so eager to make charitable mountains out 
of funny little mole-hills; their own eyes were so full of 
goodness and humility that they saw it everywhere; one was 
a little ashamed, but not in the least disposed to laugh at 
them. 

“Come,” said the Rector to his friend, “ you should give 
him wine, and cognac, and perhaps a little Benedictine. Eh?” 

‘“* Not at all,” cried the Auménier, delighted with his own 
deep knowledge of the English, “it is tea. Tea all day 
long.” 

Tea was made, and they watched it poured forth and swal- 
lowed as one might watch the drinking of a powerful and 
dubious drug. 

‘“* And really you like it? To me it is unpalatable,” ob- 
served the Rector. 

It certainly was unpalatable. One tea-spoonful of tea to 
three pints of hot water makes a queer drink enough. 

“ He takes,” noted the Rector, summing up and registering 
the fruits of eager observation, “ but one cup. There is 
always exaggeration in report. One small cup. It is not 


~ the case that they drink it in immense quantities.” 


When Marie had retreated with the balance of the tea, pro- 
mising to keep it till to-morrow in case Monseigneur should 
be again thirsty, the Rector edged a little nearer. 
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“We are brothers,”’ he began. “ Therefore there can be 
no indiscretion—does the English Protestant Government pay 
the Catholic Chaplains?”’ 

“ Certainly it does.”’ 

The Rector coughed. Though a brother he dreaded to 
overstep the frontier of discretion. 

“Do you want to know how much?”’ 

That was precisely what he did want—so did the Auménier. 
The Ancient told them how much: and they lifted aston- 
ished hands, 

““More than a bishop!” they cried in unison. It gave 
them as much pleasure as if the money had been a legacy 
to themselves. They were so carried away that they suc- 
cessively embraced the Ancient. 

“ Well, well! ’’ murmured the Auménier. 

“ Tiens!’’ cried the Rector, ‘‘ what a Government!” 

Oh dear! How entirely I fail to get on. However I 
may love to keep in memory that little parlour, and the kindly 
French-Flemish faces, the echoes of those gentle and broth- 
erly voices, it makes nothing in the telling, and can hardly 
be called a War Picture. But there it was—in and out of the 
war, everywhere, ran these interwoven strands of peace, and 
love and neighbourly kindness, so that the memory of it can 
never be of an arras, grim and frightful, hiding all hu- 
manity and leaving only warriors stern and angry-eyed: not 
that the warriors who came my way were angry-eyed or stern ; 
they also were before all things human, and mostly gentle as 
fits young and strong men encountering an old and weak man. 

One afternoon two of our officers asked the Ancient to go in 
to B. with them and show them the Cathedral—which was not 
a Cathedral, only it was big and ancient, and such churches 
are apt to get brevet rank. The town had a lively air, being 
the head-quarters not only of one of our Divisions, but of an 
Army Corps, and full of troops and movement. It was there I 
first saw specimens of the new Army, and a very fine body of 
young men they were. That, however, was not on the after- 
noon I am now speaking of, but a month later when we had 
come back to this neighbourhood after a few weeks beyond 
the frontier in real Flanders—/.e., the part of Flanders that 
forms part of Belgium. B. itself is very Flemish, as many of 
the names over the shops showed, and also the faces of the 
people. Flemish is really the vernacular of the peasant class, 
and French, I think, is only the language they learn in school. 
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The large church, too, is Flemish in character, and that 
note of character is specially struck by the immense, ornate, 
pulpit of carved wood, standing far down the nave and arrest- 
ing the first attention of every visitor. Anyone who remembers 
the pulpit of Ste. Gudule in Brussels will know the sort of 
thing: a thing not very appealing to the individual taste 
of the present writer, but undoubtedly fine, and a splendid 
effort of a particular craft. 

At one end of the church, near the west doors, was a huge 
and realistic reproduction of the grotto at Lourdes, a little 
too huge and a little too realistic, perhaps, for the taste 
of an architectural purist. But it arrested the attention of 
my two officers, who wanted to know all about it. How well 
the Ancient will always remember that dun November after- 
noon in the big, dim church. Kneeling on the steps in front 
of the grotto, with the two young men at his side, he tried 
to tell them, at great length, the story of our Lady’s appari- 
tions to Bernadette and all that came of them, from that first 
apparition which was taking place in the far south, by the 
Gave under the Pyrenees, while he himself was being born 
in a fierce snow-storm near the Yorkshire moors. 

The young men were not in the least bored, nor scoffing, 
nor incredulous, but listened as though he who told the won- 
derful story had himself seen what he described: and after- 
wards, when it was finished, one of them said: 

“It is a wonderful Church yours, Monsignor, and it is no 
wonder she holds the hearts of her children in her hand.”’ 

And, as we came out into the early dusk, they said very 
gracious things of the privilege it was to visit such a place 
with one who could tell them all its significance. 

“For my part,”’ M. declared, “ I shall always remember 
this afternoon, and how I heard from you the story of Our 
Lady of Lourdes.” 

“And shall I forget your patience?” 

JOHN AYSCOUGH. 














MISCELLANEA 


I CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 
THE OBEDIENCE DUE TO ONE'S CONFESSOR. 


HE efforts that are being made to carry out the Compul- 

sion Act encounter considerable difficulty in dealing 
with the protestations of what are called the Conscientious 
Objectors. The authorities are anxious not to coerce those 
who sincerely believe that to take the lives of others, even in 
a just war, is sinful, but at the same time they are fully aware 
that others who can plead no such conscientious objection to 
fighting, and are only desirous of shirking a national duty, 
seek to shelter themselves under the same form of protesta- 
tion. It is a perplexing matter for the Recruiting Tribunals, 
and some are asking how Catholicism would deal with such a 
plea, if set up by any of its own people. We may quote a few 
lines from a private letter in which such an inquiry has been 
made, and the aspect under which it presents itself to the 
inquirer is indicated: 


What is the authoritative doctrine of Catholicism on the re- 
lation of the individual conscience to ecclesiastical authority? 
How far is the conscience of the individual subordinate to the 
direction of his confessor in concrete matter? How far is the 
confessor’s direction controlled’ by specific teaching on the part 
of the Church? For instance, in the present case of the con- 
scientious objection to kill and therefore to take part in the 
national defence, what exactly would be the attitude of the Catho- 
lic Church in directing a man’s conscience? 


Catholics as they grow up learn their religion, not solely 
from the priests, but from their parents, and, if satisfactorily 
brought up, from such other persons as have the confidence 
of their bishops and clergy. Training of this kind involves 
also the use of appropriate books, the contents of which the 
learner must not merely read but digest by the exercise of his 
own personal reflection and reasoning. What has to be learnt 
in this manner appertains to two categories, the revealed 
truths of the Christian religion, and that body of practical 
truths which we call ethical. The former have their fountain 
head in the teaching of Jesus Christ, addressed in the first 
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MISCELLANEA I 


instance to the Apostles, and by them and their successors: 
transmitted to the future generations of mankind. The latter 
in their first principles are under normal conditions recog- 
nized spontaneously by the human conscience, that is to say 
by the human reason in its perception of the moral relations 
which subsist between rational beings. Here also, as in the 
former category, reflection and reasoning are required to es- 
tablish the practical conclusions to which these first principles 
of ethics point. But, further, in drawing conclusions, practi- 
cal and speculative, from these premisses, a Catholic student 
acknowledges that he must take into account the judgments 
on the points involved pronounced in the past, or that may 
be pronounced in the future, by the Holy See, through some 
one or another of its recognized channels of authoritative 
utterance. There is nothing irrational in this, but, on the 
contrary, only what is supremely rational, for prudent men are 
conscious that they are liable at times to go wrong in their 
private inferences, whereas, if they are Catholics, they have 
solid grounds for believing that the Holy See cannot go wrong 
in its authoritative pronouncements on the same subjects. 
Moreover if, whilst submitting to these judgments of the Holy 
See, they re-examine the reasoning processes by which they 
have been led to their previous conclusions, they can always 
find that in their own previous reasoning there has been a 
flaw which accounts for their error. Individuals, it is true, 
may not always be able to discover this, but the general body 
of students will discover it sooner or later. 

This is sufficient answer to the first of the questions pro- 
posed in the quotation just given, and it will be noted that 
here the confessor does not come in at all. The second ques- 
tion, how far is the conscience of the individual subordinate 
to the direction of his confessor in concrete matters, is ob- 
viously suggested by the common notion that the confessor 
conceives himself to have the right to insist on his penitent 
obeying the direction he gives him. There is something of 
this kind prevalent among a certain group, though only a 
small group, of High Church Anglican confessors. For in- 
stance, not unfrequently we hear Anglicans who are in the 
habit of going to confession to some member of their own 
clergy say: ‘“‘ Oh, I should like very much to go to a Roman 
Catholic service to see what it is like, or consult a Roman 
Catholic priest and hear how he puts his case ; nor do I myself 
see any objection to doing so. But my confessor strictly for- 
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bids me, and of course I must obey him.”” To a Catholic 
mind this conception of a confessor’s office is quite unjustified, 
and is even grotesque; for it implies that the confessor is 
in a position of superiority over his penitent and can impose 
commands upon him according to his discretion. A parent 
can do that, of course within limits, in regard to his children, 
or a sovereign in regard to his subjects, or a Pope or a Bishop 
in regard to those under their jurisdiction, but again within 
limits. A confessor fer se, however, has no such authority, 
and, if he asserts it, he is guilty of usurpation. Ordinarily his 
office is confined to this one thing, that he must give absolu- 
tion to the penitent who comes to him, if he duly confesses 
his sins and is duly contrite for them, with a contrition in- 
volving a firm purpose and endeavour to avoid all sin for the 
future. Under ordinary circumstances the confessor assumes 
that the penitent is aware of these duties and wishes to attend 
to them, and this much can be safely assumed in the case of 
well-instructed and serious penitents. But, occasionally, it 
may transpire from the nature of the penitent’s avowals that 
he is unaware of some duty that is urgent for him, or whilst 
aware of it is set on neglecting it. Then a confessor’s duty 
is to teach him, and exact of him the resolution to observe it. 
He must say to him: “ You know I am not free to give you 
absolution from your sins, unless you are prepared to forsake 
sin, and in particular to desist from this neglect of duty 
which I am pointing out to you.” He is by no means ob- 
liged to press this duty upon the penitent in a harsh, brow- 
beating way; rather he should press it upon him in a per- 
suasive and paternal spirit. But press it he must, and see 
that he attends to it, or else he must refuse him absolution. 
Let it, however, be observed that these duties which the 
confessor is bound, when the circumstances require it, to teach 
his penitent and require his attention to, are genuine duties 
recognized as such by the pronouncements of Church 
authorities, or inferences from the first principles of faith 
and morals as to the certainty of which the great theologians 
of the Church are in agreement. They are not imaginary 
duties, which are alleged to be duties by an individual con- 
fessor who can only cite in favour of this view the private 
opinion of himself and a few eccentrics like himself. This 
is to be emphasized, for the impression that lies behind the 
question we are considering, in the minds of those who put 
it, is that a confessor who objected on conscientious grounds 
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to fighting under any circumstances whatever, might insist 
that his penitents, under pain of being refused absolution, 
should take up the position of conscientious objectors when 
called upon by the army authorities to serve. To this, how- 
ever, we must reply that it is difficult to conceive how a 
Catholic priest could believe that war is never permissible, but 
if any such should exist it is still more difficult to conceive of 
their trying to press this belief on their penitents, and more 
difficult than ever to conceive of one who would venture to 
refuse absolution to a penitent who declined to accept this 
false opinion. Certainly if he did he would be abusing his 
office as a confessor, and would be liable, if the matter be- 
came known, to incur the reprehensions of his ecclesiastical 
superiors, whilst, on the other hand, the remedy for the peni- 
tent is very simple. Let him consult another confessor, or 
another well-instructed theologian (it is not necessary that he 
should go to confession to him). If they disagree, that of 
itself is evidence that the supposed duty which the confessor 
sought to impose is not certain, and therefore he is free, for 


doubtful laws do not bind. 
3 7. a 


CAN A CATHOLIC BE A CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTOR? 


HAT has been said above refers to the immunity of 

the penitent from all servitude to the personal views 
of the priest to whom he goes to confession. What follows 
refers to the Catholic Church’s attitude to the particular diffi- 
culty of the conscientious objector. The nature of this atti- 
tude is concisely defined in the following passage from 
Sabetti-Barrett’s Compendium Theologie Moralis, a recog- 
nized manual of Catholic Moral Theology: 


(1) War is in itself lawful [to a Kingdom] either to repel 
injury or to vindicate its rights. This is because every society|#.e., 
kingdom] which is independent of any other kingdom ought to 
have the right of defending itself against injury and of vindicat- 
ing its just rights, whereas there are times when there is no other 
means possible save war for obtaining this object ; for when there 
are no higher tribunals to which nations or princes can have re- 
course, the only way of obtaining satisfaction from another State 
is by going to war with it. (Cf. St. Thomas Aquinas. Summa 
24. 2®., 9. 40, art. I), . 

(2) For a war to be just and lawful, the following conditions 
are required: (a) Legitimate authority, that is to say, an authority 
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which is supreme, so as not to recognize any other authority, 
superior to itself in civil matters. For when there is a higher au- 
thority it is for that to judge of the controversy; (4) a just and 
grave cause which preponderates over the evils which the war 
will entail, e.g., when a kingdom or province is to be recovered, 
or some grave injury to the country is to be vindicated, or a re- 
bellion on the part of the subjects to be suppressed, &c.; (c) a 
becoming manner of fighting, that is to say, before war is declared 
condign satisfaction must be demanded of the offending nation, 
which if it is offered justice demands that it be accepted, for when 
war ceases to be necessary, it ceases also to be just. 

(3) A soldier who is the subject of the sovereign who goes to 
war, and even a soldier who has been engaged before the war was 
declared, can and ought to obey if the war is not evidently unjust, 
since in a case of doubt the superior’s right [to obedience] should 
prevail. A soldier who has not yet been engaged, is bound to 
inquire into the justice of the war, and as long as his doubt pre- 
vails, he cannot lawfully engage himself. For no one can law- 
fully co-operate in despoiling another of what he possesses, unless 
he is certain that the other possesses jt unjustly. (Cf. St. Alphon- 
sus Liguori, 7heologia Moralis, n. 408). 


According to these principles, which are universally recog- 
nised by Catholic theologians, and which have frequently been 
set forth in this Review, there can be no doubt that British 
subjects (save such as from their state of life are exempt from 
all obligation to fight), are bound to fight, if called upon in the 
present war. For it is difficult to understand how any reason- 
able person who has read the Blue Book on Great Britain and 
the European Crisis published shortly after the British Declara- 
tion of War, not to speak of the similar publications of the 
French and the Russians, as well as of the Germans them- 
selves, can fail to see that this war, from the side of the Allies, 
is one of self-defence and is therefore necessary and just, but 
at all events no such reader can hold that it is certainly 
unjust, and thus, as the quotations given lay down, the judg- 
ment of the Superior, that is of the State authority, ought to 
prevail. For these reasons, as has already been argued in 
more detail in our last issue (p. 573), it is hard to understand 
how any Catholic can take up the position of a Conscientious 
Objector. We have seen it contended, it is true, in some 
Catholic papers that a Catholic is justified in so acting, but 
we have seen no arguments in favour of such a view which are 
not too trivial to be worth considering. For a Catholic, in 
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the formation of his conscience, has no right to guide himself 
by all the freaks and vagaries of mere individual opinions, but 
should conform to the settled principles of Catholic ethics, 
which are those laid down in the quotations we have just 
given. 

S. F. S. 





THE BELL AT THE HANC IGITUR. 


T would seem that a reaction is setting in against the 

custom which, so far as our individual experience goes, has 
hitherto been almost general in this country, of ringing the 
bell at the Hanc igttur oblationem in the Canon of the Mass. 
We are well aware that the Rubrice Generales in the Missal 
recognize no such practice. We also know that it is not 
commonly observed in Rome and in many other countries. 
None the less it cannot be regarded as a new-fangled innova- 
tion. If, as seems probably to -be the case, we do not find 
any mention of a bell being rung during Mass at all before 
the early years of the thirteenth century, we hear of a warning 
bell corresponding to our signal at the Hanc igitur, not much 
more than half a century later. Some fresh evidence of this 
fact which has lately come to our notice may claim a brief 
note in this place. 

Writing a short time back on the “ Bells of the Mass"? we 
had occasion to quote from the Merita Missae of Lydgate, 
written in the fifteenth century, the following lines :— 


And whan he [the server] ryngythe the cros-belle 
Pray than for anothyr skylle [reason] 

That thou be worthy to see that syght 

That schalle be in hys handis light. 


We then conjectured that by the term “cros-belle ” Lydgate 
meant a bell which it was customary to ring during the time 
that the priest, in saying the prayer Quam oblationem, was busy 
in making crosses over the host. At the same time beyond a 
passage in the Lay Folks Mass Book we were unable to furnish 
any precise and still less any authoritative evidence testifying 
to such a practice. This difficulty, however, is now removed 
by a decree which Bochellus, in his Decreta Gallicane Ecclesia, 
cites from the canons of a synod of Angers held in the year 


1 See THE Mont, April, 1914, pp. 389—401, especially pp. 398, 399. 
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1272. Though the Concilia of Mansi and other similar collec- 
tions seem to know nothing of this synod of Angers in 1272, 
there can be no reason for doubting the authenticity and 
correctness of the text. It runs as follows: 


Seeing that it is the duty of a pastor to urge on his subjects to 
good works, and as we have seen that in many churches the bell 
(Campana) is rung after the elevation of our Lord’s Body, whereas 
this ought to take place before the said elevation, in order that the 
hearts of the faithful may be aroused in time for that elevation, we 
direct that whenever it happens that the solemn rites of the Mass 
are celebrated, they should have a peal rung leisurely with a little 
bell (campanella) while the priest is making crosses over the chalice 
and host then about to be consecrated.! 


This speaks clearly enough, and fully explains the meaning 
of the term “‘cross-bell.’”’ The difference between the Hanc 


igitur and the Quam oblationem is obviously immaterial. 
H. T. 





II TOPICS OF THE MONTH 


. The birth of the new order of things in Ireland 

“a is proving more anxious and critical than was 
New Ireland. expected—critical not only for Ireland but for 
England as well. If the Government fail in 

their endeavours to restore order and qreate contentment, they 
may possibly fall, and the fall of the British Government at 
this juncture would be a grave disaster for the Allied cause. 
The difficulties do not arise altogether from the attitude of N.E. 
Ulster. Though the Orange majority there persist in their de- 
termination to cut themselves off from Home Rule Ireland— 
a determination which, so far as it is motived by fear of Catho- 
licism, is unjustifiable—their tone and attitude have lost much 
of that truculence that used to characterize them. The repre- 
sentative Unionists of the South and West, however, many of 
them absentee landlords, have brought upon themselves a severe 
rebuke from 7he 7imes for their disposition to oppose the Co- 
alition’s settlement-proposals. On the Nationalist side there is, 


1 “Quia pastoris est ad bonum suos subditos excitare et nos in pluribus 
ecclesiis vidimus post elevationem dominici corporis cum campana pulsari, cum 
hoc ante elevationem praedictam fieri debeat, ut corda fidelium ad elevationem 
dominici corporis excitentur; precipimus ut cum divina missarum solemnia 
celebrari contigerit, dum sacerdos signacula facit super calicem et hostiam 
consecrandos pausatim faciant cum campanella pulsari." (Bochellus, p. 363.) 
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of course, great reluctance to the proposed exclusion of six of 
the Ulster counties, but as a temporary measure it seems likely 
to be accepted. But the main trouble lies in the policy adopted 
by the Government with the natural desire of stamping out the 
last embers of the rebellion. Competent observers assert that 
it is having quite the contrary effect. Nothing can be more in- 
tolerable to a self-respecting people than arbitrary military, rule, 
especially when it is thought that the necessity for it has passed. 
The surest way to make a rebel is to treat a person as if he were 
one, and this is what the loyal Home Rulers, who form the bulk 
of the Irish people, complain of. The revelations of the various 
Courts Martial, and the unsifted stories of murder and rapine on 
the part of the military widely current, have evoked a danger- 
ous spirit of resentment. It was despair of the success of the 
constitutional movement that created “Sinn Fein.” Surely the 
wisest policy now is to show that constitutional methods of gov- 
ernment are not bankrupt. All friends of the British Empire 
must pray that the liberties of which the Irish people have been 
deprived through the crime and folly of a small faction may be 
speedily restored, now that the aspirations of that faction have 
been wholly dissipated. It is only prudent, besides, to consider 
American opinion which, as reflected even in the pro-British 
press, is, in this matter, thoroughly anti-British. The friendship 
of this Empire with America is one of the essentials of the world’s 
future peace. It would be well then to avoid even the suspicion 
of Zabernism in the dealing with Ireland. 


os The settlement, even if only for the war-period, 
The Rebuilding of the unrest in Ireland, i methods in har- 
of ‘ : 
O’Connell Street, MOny with the ideals of the war, would do 
much to obliterate the ill-effects of that rebel- 
lion. Another enterprize in the material order, which will more 
literally have the same result, will be the rebuilding of O’Connell 
Street in a style worthy of the position and fine proportions of 
that famous thoroughfare. No one need regret on architectural 
grounds any of the buildings destroyed. They were a lament- 
able exhibition of the artistic chaos which a tasteless and un- 
fettered individualism is apt to produce. The architectural pro- 
fession have not been blind to the rare opportunity now offered 
of replacing them by something more harmonious and digni- 
fied. The Dublin Corporation are going to seek powers from 
Parliament “ to control the erection, the style, and the purpose of 
the buildings” of their chief street. Their Bill will doubtless 
be opposed in the interests of those who want their premises re- 


~ built with as little delay as possible and in accordance with the 


needs of their particular trades. Such interests, as we know, have 
often been powerful enough, even in wealthy London, where so 
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much fine building is always in progress, to prevent the removal, 
or procure the erection, of architectural eye-sores. But we trust 
that means will be found to conciliate such opposition. Mean- 
while, Mr. W. A. Scott, Professor of Architecture in the National 
University, has published in Studies for the June quarter, a rough 
but attractive scheme for the reconstruction of the ruined street, 
and explained how sufficient diversity of treatment may be se- 
cured by making the architectural unit fairly large. His note 
suggests a ready means whereby the small tradesman may be 
reconciled to extensive premises, and altogether his powerful ad- 
vocacy should do much to promote this important enterprize. 


The need for economy has certainly not grown 
less with the progress of the war, but signs of 
economy are still far to seek. We used to be 
exhorted to think imperially: the difficulty 
seems to be to think nationally: to forgo or postpone self-indul- 
gence for the sake of the public good. The press is preaching 
economy with one voice but at the same time is doing much to 
discourage it. And this is how itisdone. If there is one feature 
particularly prominent in all the great newspapers, daily and 
weekly, it is the advertisements inserted by the various firms 
that cater for human vanity and love of comfort. Column 
after column is occupied at immense cost with details of ever- 
changing fashions in clothing and personal adornment and luxury 
of living and travel. These great companies are doing their 
best to promote extravagance and are equivalently bribing the 
press to abet their designs. Papers live by their advertisements, 
and no journal could continue to exist which should refuse, on 
patriotic grounds, to insert incitements to waste, however per- 
sistent and obvious. So they pull down with one hand what 
they build up with the other, or rather they prevent any building 
at all. All experience shows that the bait of cheapness and the 
taste for “ bargains” are as strong and seductive as the drink- 
craze. 


How the Press 
fosters 
Extravagance. 


Are the trading-companies who thus press their 

a wares on the public to blame? No one cer- 
National. tainly more than another. If one advertises, 

the others must also or else retire from the 

fray. As in the wider field of international relations, the asser- 
tiveness of one compels the assertiveness of all. They are help- 
less in the grip of the competitive framework of society. They 
must maintain their sales in order to pay the interest on their 
capital and the dividends of their shareholders. Here we come 
across the chief obstacle to any general movement in the direction 
of economy—the old barrier of “vested interests.” No great 
improvement can be effected in any social arrangement without 
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entailing loss on those to whom that arrangement was profitable. 
Universal sobriety would add enormously to the health and effi- 
ciency of the nation, but incidentally would spread ruin amongst 
“the Trade.” The ideal citizen would, of course, rejoice in the 
social improvement resulting from his personal sacrifice, but the 
ideal citizen, the man who only lives for the State, does not exist. 
Our citizenship is necessarily tempered by our own proper self- 
regard and our regard for those persons and interests dependent 
upon us. Weare not called to an impossible altruism: our duty 
lies in rightly adjusting the incidence of the various claims, per- 
sonal and national, that press upon us. Accordingly, the share- 
holders of companies have undoubtedly a right to question any 
movement that threatens their dividends. Whether they should 
oppose it depends on how far they feel obliged in conscience to 
sacrifice personal to national interests. In any case, they are gen- 
erally not disposed to let their directors settle the matter for 
them, and they expect sales to be pushed in war time just as in 
peace. The only effective check upon the competition which has 
these anti-national results would appear to be a statutory limita- 
tion of interest, but who can say whether that itself would not 
have inconvenient consequences? 


. Another illustration of the effect of “ vested 
me interests” has been afforded by the Summer 
Public Services. Lime Act. The object of this measure is to 

save money by lessening the consumption of 
artificial light, one of the most obvious forms of unproductive 
expenditure. But, as recent letters to The Times reveal, many 
private and municipal electrical companies in London, and we 
presume elsewhere, immediately set about nullifying this attempt 
at economy by increasing the price of the commodity, so that 
the householder does not stand to save by his earlier retirement 
to rest. Again, the interests of shareholders form the plea. If 
the enhanced price were solely due to the increased cost of pro- 
duction, no one could complain, but surely the decrease in 
amount of production should be set off against that. It seems not 
unlikely that the annoyance caused by practices of this kind will 
strengthen the demand for State-control of all public services. 
Meanwhile, happy is that investor whose wealth is engaged only 
in such enterprizes as cannot in any circumstances result in social 
or national detriment. 


Such, it would appear, is not the case of those 

The Cinema and who put their money into Cinema Companies. 
Morality. Some years ago over ten million pounds were 
thus invested in England, and the amount must 

be much greater now. There is increasing evidence to show 
that the cinema is being abused to the detriment of public mor- 
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ality, especially amongst the young. A London magistrate has 
pronounced them “the curse of London life to-day.” The Home 
Secretary, in view of the startling increase of juvenile crime,— 
charges for punishable offences have grown by nearly a thousand, 
comparing the records of 17 large English towns during last 
December, January, and February with the corresponding pre- 
vious period—has announced that the whole question of the cen- 
sorship of films is under consideration, much of the youthful 
depravity being traceable to these performances. As a matter 
of fact, the cinema profession itself employs a censor, but judg- 
ing from what he passes, a very inefficient one. An outside au- 
thority alone can have sufficient independence to condemn, when 
necessary, a film which has probably cost thousands of pounds 
to produce. A census taken lately in Birmingham disclosed the 
fact that from eleven to twelve thousand children attended in 
one afternoon some 24 picture palaces. In eleven cases the pro- 
gramme included films of murders and stabbings, in twelve cases 
robberies and burglaries, and three dealt with illicit sex-rela- 
tionships. So, the thought which the Home Office is giving to 
the subject need only concern the way to stop the abuse; its exis- 
tence is confirmed by abundant testimonies reported in the press. 
Evidence to the same effect is just as plentiful in the western 
world, as the columns of our contemporary America show. In- 
deed, according to a Canadian paper, the Governor of a Michigan 
State Prison recently complained that it was “a hard job to get 
moving-picture films clean enough” to show to his convicts. It 
is the duty of the State, as we have shown elsewhere, to protect 
the morals of its citizens, especially when of a tender and im- 
pressionable age, from the attacks of commercialized vice, and 
we trust that, in fulfilment of this duty, the Home Secretary will 
purify the cinematograph without considering too carefully the 
vested interests concerned. The whole question is carefully 
treated in a recent issue of 7he Zadle¢ (June 1oth, p. 746). 


. In this connection it is pleasing to record that 

vaense the continued activities of the “ Irish Vigilance 
Association. Association,” which came into being towards 
the end of 1911, have lately (March 13th) re- 

ceived warm commendation from His Holiness the Pope. The 
object of this Association, which has branches in the chief towns 
of Ireland, is to maintain the high moral level of public opinion 
in that country, and it does so by actively discouraging the im- 
portation of improper or suggestive plays, films, newspapers, 
periodicals, and picture-cards from this side of the water, where 
unfortunately a lower standard of decency prevails. During the 
period of its existence the Irish Association had done much to 
make the purveying of filth less lucrative; yet even in Ireland 
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there is still much to do. In default of conscience, there are 
only the person and the pocket to appeal to. If only vice could 
be made not to pay, how much less there would be. We trust that 
in the new Ireland which will emerge from the political ferment, 
a strong public opinion will demand a still more drastic repres- 
sion of such demoralizing influences. Meanwhile, it is notice- 
able that certain English Sunday papers, whose circulation would 
certainly decrease in a self-governing Ireland, are bitterly op- 
posed to the recent settlement proposals. 


’ Many temperance reformers have advocated as 
——- an effective remedy for the evils of drink the 
Drink Trafic. ¢ntire transference of the traffic,both in produc- 

tion and distribution, from private hands into 
the hands of the State. This would not satisfy those, Manichzans 
in theology and Puritans in morals, who look upon strong drink 
as au evil in itself, and hence the proposal meets with the op- 
position of these extremists. But others also, who admit the law- 
fulness of drinking strong liquors, and therefore of trading in 
them, consider that the abuses of the practice are so inevitable 
that it would be harmful to the true interests of the State to 
become responsible for them. The nationalization of the traffic 
would of course eliminate one cause of the present excess, the 
desire of personal gain which always tends to force up the sales. 
But, it is contended, Government officials would also have to 
maintain the traffic, or even increase it, so that the present re- 
venue and the interest on the purchase money might be secured 
and a sinking fund established. Advocates of Nationalization 
reply that the State would forgo the revenue, and find its equiva- 
lent in increased thrift and prosperity, and that it could regulate 
the supply according to the real needs of its citizens. It seems 
probable that the experiment will finally be made. At any rate, 
under the Defence of the Realm Act, the Central Control Board 
has already acquired more than forty licensed houses, and it is 
about to proceed on a somewhat larger scale in the Carlisle dis- 
trict this month. Much will depend upon the result. It must 
be remembered that the Board is not directly aiming at pro- 
moting temperance: its object is to prevent excessive drinking 
from interfering with war work, and thus its action has not had 
to face opposition from the prohibitionist National Alliance and 
kindred bodies. But,judging both by the police records of convic- 
tions and the testimony of those concerned with national industry, 
the effect in diminishing excess has been very great. Statistics for 
London have been published showing that the monthly records 


“of convictions for drunkenness in March during the last three 


years have been 6,059, 4,852, 2,508 respectively. Even allow- 
ing for the absence of many soldiers, these figures are very sig- 
nificant of the good effects of judicious restrittive measures. 














om In our Colonies public opinion is impatient of 
ee gradual results in the matter of temperance re- 
Canada. form. As an effect of a monster petition, 
representing about three-fourths of the actual 
voters at the last election, the Government of Ontario has deter- 
mined to prohibit the retailing of strong drink during the war 
and to take a referendum after as to whether the licence-system 
should be restored. Similar action has been determined or pro- 
jected in all the other Provinces except Quebec, and the Federal 
Government is furthering such legislation by prohibiting the im- 
port of liquor into “dry” Provinces. The movement in Quebec has 
not been so pronounced, a fact not without its significance. Quebec 
is mainly Catholic, and Prohibition has never been a Catholic 
remedy for intemperance, except when the evil is so widespread 
and harmful that it cannot be otherwise cured. This may be the 
conviction of the other Provinces of the Dominion: anyhow, a 
Times correspondent reckons that, before the year closes, seven 
and perhaps eight of the nine Provinces will have adopted Pro- 
hibition. 


The wastage of human life in war, so enor- 

The Waste of | mous and so continuous, must make all but the 
Life at Home. blind Malthusian anxious about the future of 
the race, and especially about the future of that 

race with which their particular destinies are linked. It is men, 
human beings,not money or machinery,that make a nation’s great- 
ness and prosperity. We are losing money in millions,we are using 
up stores of machinery of all sorts in the prosecution of the 
war, but our greatest loss is that of the countless young lives, 
who have been brought to maturity by years of care and effort, 
and are now cut off before their promise has borne full fruit. 
Each unmarried youth that perishes, and many too of those who 
are young and married, represent not only the loss of their own 
potentialities but of their possible descendants for all time. It 
is natural, therefore, that those who care for their country’s wel- 
fare should anxiously consider whether everything possible is 
being done to counterbalance this bitter waste. Obviously, not 
all is being done if marriages are less fruitful than they need 
be, or if children perish needlessly in infancy. To take the 
second point first; we are told that from ‘'190I—1912 the rate 
of infant mortality in the United Kingdom averaged 121 per 
1,000, which is said to be twice as high as it ought to be if our 
people lived in healthy conditions. Our unnecessary infant mor- 
tality is therefore about 60,000 a year, which would more than 


t In Connemara where perhaps insufficiency of food is balanced by abundance 
of fresh air and where certainly whatever mothers’ care can do is not lacking, 
the rate is from 60 to 70 per 1000. 
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make up for the wastage in the field, even if crippled men are 
included therein. In a Zimes correspondence on the subject, 
two main causes of these preventible deaths were pointed out— 
the ignorance of mothers as to the ante-natal and after care of 
their infants, and the prevalence of venereal disease. But there 
are many other fatal influences at work which may be all summed 
up in the phrase—insanitary surroundings. The mothers are ig- 
norant because they are compelled to live in conditions unworthy 
of human beings. Much is being done by Maternity and Child- 
Welfare centres to remove one fruitful cause of death, but exces- 
sive infantile mortality is only one aspect of the much wider 
problem of destitution. 


Destitution can be grappled with largely by 
State action, though it too is ultimately trace- 
able to a moral fault, the inordinate desire of 
wealth. But how is the State to deal with the 
other cause of shortage of children, the volitional limitation of 
the family by immoral methods? For years the moralist has 
raised his voice against this crime but in vain. Now the political 
economist swells the protest. In all nations and amongst all 
creeds, except those of Catholicism and orthodox Judaism, the 
birth-rate is declining. In Germany in 1876 it was 40.9 per 
1,000; in 1912 it had sunk to 28.2. In France the population 
has been practically stationary for many years, owing to its ex- 
tremely low and still sinking birth-rate (18.7 in 1911). The 
United Kingdom, which in 1876 boasted a birth-rate of 36.3 per 
1,000, now (1914) is down to 23.8, the lowest on record. Even 
the three great nations where Catholic influence is still strong 
have fallen away to some extent and have now practically the 
same rate, 31 odd per 1,000. Newly-settled countries ex- 
hibit the same phenomena. A universal effect like this points 
to the presence of some universal cause. One would like to think 
that this cause was either a purely physical or economic one, such 
as a natural decline in female fertility, or fewer or later mar- 
tiages owing to financial reasons. But the recently published 
report of the National Birth-rate Commission, embodying the 
researches of two and a half years, rules out—at any rate for the 
United Kingdom—these causes, recording that “the decline has 
been more marked in the more prosperous classes,” and that “ this 
decline is not to any important extent due to alterations in the 
marriage rate, to a rise in the mean age of marriage, or to other 
causes diminishing the proportion of married women of fertile 
age in the population.” It then records as sufficiently well estab- 
‘lished the fact that “conscious limitation of fertility is widely 
practised amongst the upper and middle classes, and there is 
good reason to think that, in addition to other means of limitation, 


Race Suicide. 
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the illegal induction of abortion frequently occurs among the 
industrial population.” 

The consequence is that, by the annual massacre of the inno- 
cents due to preventible causes and the sinful limitation of 
families, this nation is inflicting more deadly injury upon itself 
than the scythe of war can accomplish in mowing down its man- 
hood. 








































At the same time there is a limitation which, 
secured by continence, is perfectly lawful and 
may be dictated by the virtue of prudence. 
People are naturally reluctant to have so many 
children that they cannot rear them decently in their own station 
of life, whilst those who already occupy the lower levels have 
no such motive for restraint. When the Government has time 

to think of such matters it will surely discover that it is to the 
national advantage to encourage, at least by removing restric- 
tions, the rearing of a numerous family. The principle already 
introduced of remitting a certain amount of taxation on incomes 
under £500 in proportion to the number of dependent children 
up to'1 5 years of age, is capable of much further extension. Until 
income is reckoned less all necessary charges on it, the tax will 
always be unfair. The bearing and education of a healthy child 
is, after all, worth more to the State than a few extra pounds. 
Those well-to-do citizens who from merely selfish motives re- 
strict their families unduly should be taxed the more heavily for 
their selfishness. At the same time, without the inner religious 
motive and ideal, material bonuses and penalties, such as have 
been introduced in Australia and are projected in France, will 
not do much to compel obedience to what is primarily a com- 
mand of God, not a mere demand of the State. 


State Encourage- 
ment of Large 
Families. 





The Unity movement amongst Dissenters,which 

The Union of was discussed at some length in our April num- 
Dissent. ber, continues to progress as far as aspirations 

and resolutions can give it vitality. The Lord 

Mayor of London early in June, in an interview recorded by Mr. 
Harold Begbie, took up the parable which the Rev. J. H. Shakes- 
peare enunciated at the Free Church Council earlier in the year, 
deplored the scandal and the paralysis brought about by reli- 
gious dissensions, and declared his readiness to hold a great con- 
ference of religious leaders to effect what he should have known 

. that no Lord Mayor, nor any influence less than that of Pentecost, 
could effect—the agreement in doctrine of those who acknow- 
ledge no authority save their own interpretation of an ancient 
volume, necessarily powerless to interpret itself. Meanwhile the 
Nonconformist leaders are expressing very divergent views on the 
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proposal itself,which must discourage anyone less optimistic or less 
acquainted with the philosophy of history than the Lord Mayor. 
For instance,although,according to a Zimes Toronto correspond- 
ent (June'I 5),an organic union of the Presbyterian Methodist and 
Congregational Churches of Canada is certain, apparently as the 
result of a vote (466 to 88) taken at a General Assembly of 
Presbyterians at Winnipeg, it is nevertheless added that the mi- 
nority disputes the right of the majority to take such action, and 
that doubtless legal proceedings will follow! 

These endeavours are pathetic, for they evidence a real long- 
ing for the union of Christendom, wantonly dissolved by the 
heresiarchs of the sixteenth century, yet a blind rejection of the 
one means, short of the personal guidance of each individual by 
the Holy Ghost, of effecting such union. 


No one can deny that the Rev. R. J. Campbell 
Guan J. 4 has an observing eye and an open mind. His 
Hell. travels abroad have convinced him that Catho- 
licism is a real religion, influencing for good 
the lives of those that embrace it. He recognizes in the Head 
of that religion, to the scandal of many of his Protestant brethren, 
incomparably the greatest moral force in the world, and the fittest 
therefore to take the lead in the establishment of peace after 
the war, on a foundation not merely utilitarian but moral. He has 
travelled in his own religious development from a nebulous sort 
of Unitarianism to the (still nebulous) standard of orthodoxy re- 
quired by the Anglican Church. And he does his utmost by 
voice and pen to deliver God’s message according to his lights. 
And we must allow that in knowledge and zeal he is more fitted 
to occupy the pulpit of the Sunday press, now opened to him, 
than the “ Vanocs” and “ Dagonets,” the Blatchfords and Bot- 
tomleys, and the other evangelists at whose feet the British public 
sits, or reclines, on Sunday mornings. But when the preacher en- 
deavours, as he does in an article in Pearson’s Magazine for June, 
to call in support of certain unorthodox views of his own the 
witness of a “Jesuit priest,” we feel entitled to utter a mild 
protest. The article is entitled ““ What is Hell?” and no excep- 
tion can be taken to the bulk of it: it is earnest and thoughtful, 
and incidentally declares that the doctrine of Purgatory is 
“ancient and Catholic and accordant to the feelings of most 
people.” But towards the end he seems to declare for ‘‘ Univer- 
salism,” and to deny the everlastingness of final reprobation. In 
spite of the reiterated words of our Lord, which declare the etern- 
ity of Heaven identical with the eternity of Hell, Mr. Campbell 
prefers to follow Origen, and cites in his support this saying 
of a “ Jesuit priest "—‘ I am required to believe that there is a 
hell, but I am not obliged to believe that God will put anybody 
in it for ever.” 
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On which we may be permitted two questions. First, did the 
“ Jesuit priest” remain in the Order and the Church? There 
have been Jesuit priests who fell into heresy and left both the one 
and the other. Clearly their testimony is no indication of Catho- 
lic doctrine. Secondly, did the supposed Jesuit perhaps mean— 
“I am not obliged to believe of anyone in particular that God 
will condemn him everlastingly?” If he did, he spoke the truth. 
It is no article of jaith that any individual, with the possible ex- 
ception of Judas, has been eternally lost. 

Any reader who has seen Mr. Campbell's article would do 
well to contrast with it the brief but extremely lucid pamphlet 
on Eternal Punishment (C.T.S.) by Father Joseph Rickaby, re- 
cently published. 


The prospect of a settlement in Ireland which 
would bring peace and unwonted prosperity to 
a nation largely composed of Catholics is, of 
course, gall and wormwood to those to whom 
the Catholic name is the acme of abomination. We have been 
asked in several quarters to animadvert upon these incurable 
bigots, who have been having a “ Grand Protestant Demonstra- 
tion " lately in the Queen's Hall to denounce the growth and in- 
fluence of a creed which centuries of bloody persecution could 
not suppress, and upon the anti-Catholic spirit of various articles 
chiefly in the Sunday press. We doubt if it is worth while. 
These gentlemen have but one argument, which lacks any sup- 
port whether of reason or experience. Their conclusions cannot 
therefore be refuted by the ordinary processes of ratiocination. 
They are of the nature of first principles, matters of instinct or 
intuition rather than of evidence. This argument, on which their 
polemic is based, is that no Catholic can be a good citizen. Hence, 
as the majority of the Irish are Catholics, to give them further 
political power in their own land would be for the British Empire 
suicidal folly. That idea is at the back of the recent Queen’s Hall 
resolution: it shows itself more unabashed in an article written 
(June 25th) by “ Vanoc,”! the distinguished moralist who oc- 
cupies the pulpit of the Re/eree. These gentlemen have yet to 
learn, not only the first principles of logic, for their reasoning 
is always @ posse ad esse, but also the very elements of tolerance. 
The spirit of the Penal Laws still dictates their attitude. They 
cannot realize that Catholic Emancipation is a fact, although 
it happened before any of them was born: they do not admit that 
they have no more right to attack the religious belief of their 
Catholic fellow citizens than the latter have to hold public meet- 


Bigots at Work. 


1 “ Vanoc,"’ as is well known, is the pen-name of Mr. Arnold White, whose 
aptitude to speak of religious obligations of Irish Catholics may be guaged from 
the fact that he once stood for the Orange constituency of North Derry. 
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ings to suppress Protestantism. They have not the sense to see 
that religion, unless its profession conflicts with civil order, is 
no concern of the secular State, the duty of which is to show 
absolute impartiality in regard to the beliefs of its subjects. When 
these pulpiteers and pamphleteers can produce one single au- 
thenticated instance in which the spiritual allegiance owed by. 
Catholics to the Head of their Church has really prevented them 
from acting as true citizens, then it will be time to attend to them 
more seriously, for then they will have, we do not say, proved 
their point, but accomplished what several centuries of their fore- 
runners, with the best will in the world, have not succeeded in 
doing. Meanwhile, the prominent part which Catholics, Irish and 
English, have taken in this war in defence of the Empire should, 
in all decency, close the mouth of bigotry with the seal of salutary 


shame. THE EDITOR. 





III. NOTES ON THE PRESS 


{A summary survey of current periodicals with a view to recording 
useful articles which 1) expound Catholic doctrine and practice, 2) expose 
heresy and bigotry, and 3) are of general Catholic interest.] 

CATHOLIC DOCTRINE AND PRACTICE. 

Christianity and War: Relations between [E. R. Hull, S.J., in Examiner 
(Bombay), May 20, 1916, p. 201]. 

Dogma? What is [Rev. E. T. Shanahan in Catholic World, June, 1916, 
Pp. 300]. 

Family-Limitation: Anti-social as well as immoral [Dr. J. A. Ryan in 
Ecclesiastical Review, June, 1916, p. 684.] Religion and the Birth-rate, 
(Tablet, June 24, p. 813]. 

** Social Evil,” The State and the [J. Keating, S.]., in Month, July, 1916, 


p. 1). 
Sovereignty of the People, Suarez on the [L. Watt, S.J., in Studies, June, 


1916, p. 188]. 
‘i CATHOLIC DEFENCE. 


Anglican Orders, Non-recognition of, by the Roman Church (1840—66) 
[F. A. Palmieri, O.S.A., in American Catholic Quarterly, April, 1916, p. 181}. 

Anglicans unable to formulate a test of Catholicity trai ablet, May 20, 
June 17, 1916, pp. 648, 782]. 

Evolution: the civilized condition of the “Cave-Man” [J. J. Walsh in 
Catholic World, June, 1916, p. 315}. 

Intellectualism : dangers of rE Hull, S.J., in Examiner, May 6, i916, 

181.] 
" Pope and Peace Congress, Italian “Liberal” Press on [Civi/ta Catto- 
lica, June 3, 1916, p. 513]. 

POINTS OF CATHOLIC INTEREST. 

Armenia in History, Catholic [E. Griselle in Revue du Clergé Francais, 
June 1, p. 398]. 

Boy-Scout Movement in France and Italy : Non-religious character 
of [E. O. D. in Studies, June, 1916, p. 285]. 

France, The School-Question at the moment in [J. Maxe in Revue Pra- 
- igue d’ Apologetique, June 1, 1916, p. 282]. The Workings of “ Neutral” 
Schools in [A. Bessiéres in Etudes, May 5, 20, June 5, 1916, pp. 501, 614]. 
War Orphans and War-Charities, anti-Catholic measures concerning 
[Zadlet, June 3, 1916, p. 713]. Unfair Incidence of Law about Charities 
[Y. de la Briére in Etudes, June 5, 1916, p. 690]. . 











REVIEWS 


I—DICTIONNAIRE APOLOGETIQUE! 


HE twelfth number of the now familiar Dictionnaire 

apologétique de la Foi continues the article on Juifs, 
which apart from the 35 pages contained in the previous 
number, occupies not less than 325 pages. It is divided into 
sections, of which the first discusses the history of the Jewish 
people in the Old Testament times, with special reference to 
its preservation, under the control of successive revelations, 
of the doctrine of monotheism, and likewise of the progressive 
unfolding of the doctrine of the Messianic Hope. The second 
section pursues the history of the same race through the 
Christian period under the double aspect of the Jewish atti- 
tude towards the Christians, and of the Christians towards 
the Jews. It is a distressing subject, but one on which it 
is important that we should have a careful investigation, 
supported by references and solid authorities, and conducted 
in an impartial spirit, animated too by the feeling that the 
aim should be to promote reconciliation between the Catholics 
and a race to which we owe the preservation of the Old 
Testament Scriptures, the race out of whose midst sprang the 
Divine Founder and the earliest Apostles of the Christian 
faith, the race whose eventual return to the fold of God’s 
people St. Paul has led us to expect. Of course the ritual 
murder question is treated exhaustively in this article, the 
writer coming to the conclusion that the arguments advanced 
in support of that strange charge are not valid, and, even if 
they were, are very far from justifying the attempt to fix it 
upon a whole race. 

A particularly useful article in this number is that on 
Laicisme. To English ears the term is unfamiliar, but is 
represented more or less precisely by the term Secularism. 
Still the French name is more accurate, for the movement is 
directed against the doctrine of a clergy divinely appointed 


1 Dictionnaire apologttique de la Foi catholigue. 4th Ed. entiérement 
refondue. Fasc. XII. Juifs—Loi divine. Paris: Beauchesne. Pp. 1602 
—1926. 1915. 
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with authority to teach and govern the consciences of men in 
the department of religion. This “clericalism,” as it calls it, 
Laicisme sets itself to destroy root and branch, but as 
M. Emmonet, the writer of this article, lays down and proves, 
seeks to set up an opposition religion and church. “It is 
anti-clerical,” he says, “anti-Catholic, anti-ecclesiastic, anti- 
religious, in the endeavour to become in its turn by a kind of 
immanent necessity, the very thing in all respects which it 
condemns, a species of clergy, of church, of religion in carica- 
ture, in other words, a usurping, violent, despotic sect.” 

An article of similar importance and similar length is that 
on Libéralisme, by which term must be understood not political 
but religious Liberalism, that doctrine with which in its first 
outburst the name of de Lamennais was associated, and 
which was condemned in the Mirari vos of 1832 by Gregory 
XVI. and the Quanta cura of 1864, with its annexed Syllabus 
by Pius IX. Other useful articles, very solidly written, are 
those on the gift of Tongues in the primitive Church, on the 
question of Pope Liberius; on Free Will, in which many points 
of sixteenth and seventeenth century controversies are dis- 
cussed, among them the famous controversy between the 
Thomists and the Molinists; on the Holy Places, the Catholic 
League in sixteenth century France, and the Divine Law. 
This last article is not completed in the present number. It 
gives a carefully considered exposition and discussion not only 
of the Catholic philosophical doctrine of the Moral Law, its 
foundations and the manner in which the knowledge of it is 
obtained, but also a criticism full of insight into the Utilitarian 
systems of Bentham and Mill, the evolutionary system of 
Spencer, the Positivist system of Littré and Comte, the 
system of Independent Morality of Vacherot, the scientific 
systems of Bourgeois, Durkheim, and Bayet, the different 
varieties of Kantianism, German and French, and lastly the 
‘‘Immoralism ” of Nietzsche. 

These indications of the contents of the twelfth fascicule 
are enough to prove the immense value to the Catholic apolo- 
gist of this masterly enterprise. We trust that war-conditions 
will not hinder or delay the appearance of the remaining 
~ fascicules. 
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2—A COMPANION TO BIBLICAL STUDIES! 


HOSE who have been assisted in their Bible-reading by 

the very helpful Cambridge Companion to the Bible will 
welcome the publication of a new edition, edited by Dr. Emery 
Barnes. Books of this sort need to be revised and augmented 
at intervals, and during the twenty years that have elapsed 
since the first edition came out, Biblical research has been 
active, and some of its results need to be incorporated in a 
manual of this kind. Ina short Preface the Editor explains 
what the changes have been. Fresh articles have been added, 
old articles have been revised, and every page has been 
reviewed with a view to any necessary correcting or supple- 
menting. The Editor claims that in spite of so many changes 
the present book contains some seventy fewer pages than the 
old book. The pages are, however, considerably larger. 
Among the new articles are those by Dr. H. B. Swete on the 
Apocalypse, Dr. A. E. Brooke on the Gospel according to 
St. John, Dr. Valentine Richards on the Epistles of St. Paul, 
Mr. Dean Smith on the Epistle to the Hebrews and those of 
SS. James, Jude, and Peter. Mr. G. H. Clayton has a new 
article on the Theology of the New Testament, and Mr. 
Elmslie and Mr. Lanchester on the Preservation of the Text 
of the Old Testament and on the Later History of the Jews 
till the birth of Christ. The Editor too, besides revising 
several of the former articles, has written two or three of his 
own. In the illustrations and the maps there are also addi- 
tions and revisions. 

A Catholic student in the use of this book must keep a 
watchful eye, and not assume that all set down by these 
writers as certain fact is really so. Still on the whole the 
contributors to this Companion belong to the more orthodox 
section of Anglican divines, and there is nothing that need be 
noted as specially objectionable from a Catholic standpoint, 
whilst the help which can be obtained from its pages is 
considerable. 


1 Edited by W. Emery Barnes, D.D. Cambridge, at the University 
Press. Pp. xi, 677. Price, 15s. net. 1916, 
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3—THE HISTORY OF MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE! 


R. S. A. LEATHLEY’S little History of Marriage and 

Divorce has been occasioned by the character of the 
Majority Report of the recent Divorce Commission, which 
recommended a far-reaching extension of the grounds for 
divorce, and by so doing has caused consternation, to those 
at least in the Anglican Church who believe in the sacra- 
mental character and consequent indissolubility of the 
marriage bond. Mr. Leathley’s object has been to give a 
compendious history of the ideas and usages in regard to 
marriage at different times. Hence he has chapters on 
Marriage and Divorce among the Hebrews, under the 
Roman Law, under the Canon Law, both in the pre-Refor- 
mation and the post-Reformation periods, followed by two 
chapters on Equitable Relief for Married Women, and on 
Foreign Marriage and Divorce Law. He writes from the 
standpoint of a religious-minded Anglican who believes the 
indissolubility of marriage to be a divine institution, and 
thinks favourably of ‘the Church of Rome” for her tenacious 
stand on behalf of this Christian truth. At the same time, 
he is far from approving of the marriage law of the medieval 
Church, and though he tries to defend her, it is on the 
ground that in those times the people were wild and un- 
disciplined, and that we must therefore judge of her dealings 
with them as we must judge of the children of Israel and 
their rulers as depicted in the Book of Judges, seeing in 
one class as in the other redeeming points, in view of which 
much that we find distressing and scandalous may be con- 
doned. 

That there is something in this parallel we do not need to 
deny, but in its application to the legislation of the Catholic 
Church of those days there is very much indeed to be denied 
of what the author attributes to it. The fact is that he has 
a very imperfect and inaccurate knowledge of the true character 
of the medieval Church’s action in regard to the Sacrament 
of Marriage, a defect due to his reliance for his information on 
Protestant writers like Messrs. Pollard and Maitland’s History 
of English Law, Mr. Smith’s Church and State in the Middle 
Ages, Stubbs’ Lectures on Medieval and Modern Law, and others 


‘ By the Rev. S. A. Leathley, Principal of Kersal School, Manchester. 
London:John Long. Pp. 160. Price 3s. 6d. net. 1916. 
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ofa similar kind. These writers have many good points, but 
their knowledge of the regulations of the Canon Law is 
very superficial and coloured at times by Protestant prejudices. 
To arrive at a correct understanding of the medieval (and 
modern) Catholic system it is necessary for an English writer 
to go further afield than these easily accessible works, to 
take a single instance, to Father F. X. Wernz’s Jus Decretalium 
(chap. iv.). We have ourselves made a few observations on 
the subject,’ especially in criticism of the notion that the 
medieval system of matrimonial impediments involved almost 
every marriage that was contracted in doubt and obscurity, and 
was even meant to do so, so that a basis might be found for 
granting divorces under the guise of decrees of nullity. We 
must refer back to these any reader who is sufficiently interested 
in the subject, but we may also, as touching on the same 
point, refer to Professor Whitwey’s evidence before the Com- 
mission of 1906—1I9gI2 (vol. iii. Questions 39046—059). In 
view of these misunderstandings we cannot recommend the 
book before us as reliable, but it is certainly well-intended, 
and we could wish that the author might be moved to pursue 
his further studies into the right fields. 





4—SAINTS AND THEIR EMBLEMS? 

HERE is a great deal which is both practically useful 
@ ber artistically attractive in this handsomely printed 
volume. It is obviously the product of much patient industry, 
and though the hagiographical part of it is terribly amateurish, 
we should be sorry on that account to declare that the 
authors’ pains have been wasted. Those who have some 
practical knowledge of the difficulties of the subject will 
probably be the readiest to admit that any classified list may 
prove serviceable, even though quite untrustworthy, and will 
also be most disposed to deal leniently with obvious blunders. 
The fundamental embarrassment which attends all such 
researches is very well illustrated by the frontispiece to this 
volume. It is, we are told, the reproduction of a Flemish 
stained-glass window in a private collection, and in the letter- 
press it is stated to represent St. Bruno enthroned, sur- 

1 See THE MonTH for March, 1913. 


® By Maurice and Wilfrid Drake. Illustrated by twelve plates. London : 
T. Werner Laurie. Pp. xiv, 236. Price, 42 shillings. 1916. 
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rounded by St. Hugh of Grenoble, St. Hugh of Lincoln, 
St. Clare of Montefalco, and St. Catherine of Siena. As to 
St. Bruno there can be no doubt, for his name is written in 
large letters on the canopy over his head. With regard to 
St. Hugh of Lincoln there can also be no doubt; the attri- 
butes assigned to him are in full accord with tradition. 
St. Hugh of Grenoble is represented, like the rest, in the 
Carthusian habit, which in point of fact he never wore, but he 
was intimately concerned with the foundation of the Order, 
and the seven stars he carries upon a branch clearly bear 
reference to the legend of his prophetic vision of St. Bruno 
surrounded by six companions. But when we are told that 
the two seated and crowned figures, wearing the habit of 
Carthusian nuns, represent St. Clare of Montefalco, and St. 
Catherine of Siena, we feel bound to protest. For what 
conceivable reason should these two Saints, the first of 
whom was an Augustinian, the other a Dominican, be 
depicted as wearing the same identical Carthusian habit and 
in company with other Carthusians? Though we cannot 
be sure, we fancy that these two figures must stand for 
the two Carthusian Saints, St. Beatrice of Ornacieux and 
St. Rosselina. Such an example of reckless identification in 
the very frontispiece of a book whose main purpose is to 
enable students to attain greater accuracy, is a little dis- 
concerting, and unfortunately it does not stand alone. In 
our idea the first requisite for any scientific discussion of 
such a subject as Saints’ emblems is to distinguish carefully 
between attributions which are certain and in a measure 
authoritative and those which are conjectural and unconfirmed 
by usage. In this respect the work before us offers a terrible 
jumble of authorities, those appealed to being sometimes 
trustworthy and careful, but often utterly worthless. Neither 
is there any distinction made between these sources, or any 
uniform system of references, or any bibliography of books 
employed. Further, little use has apparently been made of 
any modern books except those printed in England. The task 
of our two authors, we venture to say, would have been much 
facilitated by an acquaintance with S. Reinach’s Répertoire or 


_ Detzel’s Christliche Ikonographie. Still, in spite of drawbacks, 


this book, with its alphabetical arrangement and full indexes, 
may still prove useful to many antiquarians interested in 
medizval art, though mainly to those who know how to use 
it with discretion. 
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5—A FRENCH MYSTERY-PLAY' 


O read Paul Claudel in English would probably deprive 

one of many subtle beauties of language which no trans- 
lation, however perfect, can convey, but one would not lose 
what is invariably lost when poetry is rendered as prose—the 
harmonies of rhythm and rhyme. For M. Claudel affects for 
the most part the vers libre, disdaining rhyme and assonance 
and regular metre. He is even more irregular in form than 
Walt Whitman, and thinks nothing of ending a line with half 
a word. The present reviewer considers this breach with 
the traditions of the poetic art regrettable. It makes more 
difficult the main work of the intelligence, viz., the distri- 
bution of things, facts and thoughts into categories for the 
sake of understanding and discussion. Inspiration needs 
discipline, like every other impulse, if it is to be effective. 
The yoke of metre has never hampered our loftiest poets; on 
the contrary, it has enabled them to “unpack their hearts” 
in ordered words, the very music and beauty of which seem a 
counterpart of the sublimity of their thought. However, 
M. Claudel has chosen to discard this advantage. He is great 
enough to do without it, but one foresees a host of imitators 
who will parody his manner without his justification. 

The Tidings brought to Mary seems to be the first of 
Claudel’s works to be represented in English. It is described 
as ‘‘a Mystery,” which prepares one for much that is con- 
ventional and symbolic. It is clearly a work not to be fully 
appreciated in the mere reading—so much of the interpreta- 
tion depends on glance and intonation and emphasis. But it 
is too long and too little dramatic to succeed on the stage, so 
one will savour it best by reading it aloud. It will reward the 
experiment. Miss L. M. Sill has turned it into very melodious 
English. The action moves slowly amid scenes of medieval 
France. The characters are all of the peasantry, except that 
of Pierre de Craon, the master-builder, author of many of the 
architectural triumphs of the time, But it is the building of 
a Spiritual edifice that is portrayed, the making of a Saint. 
Very beautifully the saintly character is evolved in Violaine, 
under the heavy blows of Providence, afflicting her, like Job, 

' The Tidings brought to Mary: a Mystery, By Paul Claudel. Trans- 


lated by Louise Morgan Sill. London: Chatto and Windus. Pp. 177. 
Price, 6s. net. 
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with ieprosy, and with a still more grievous clouding of her 
fame. The atmosphere of Catholic Faith, in which even those 
who do not act in accordance with it live, is very noticeable 
throughout. It is this, as was pointed out in our pages in 
November, 1914, that makes the significance of the present 
vogue of M. Claudel. It marks the return of the best thought 
of France to the best ideals alike of art and of religion. 


6—BECAUSE I AM A GERMAN! 


E have some hesitation in noticing Herr Fernau’s book. 

It is right that the ordinary Englishman, like the ordinary 
Frenchman or Italian, should take a vigorous part in all the 
questions concerning the war. But whilst yielding to none in 
patriotism, our feeling is that, for our own section of the 
clergy, the best course is to leave to others the contentious 
work of the war, and to contribute in our writing towards the 
healing of the world’s spiritual wounds, just as our Red Cross 
agencies do towards the healing of the bodies both of our own 
soldiers and of those sent out to fight against them. But this 
little book, entitled Because I am a German, touches on what 
must be regarded as a matter of history, and in commenting 
on all historical controversies we are in the sphere that 
properly belongs to us. 

Because I am a German is so called because the writer, who 
does not hesitate to give his name, thinks that the ruling 
powers in his country have been the true.authors of this 
terrible war, and by thus acting, have inflicted a wound on the 
reputation of its people which calls for a protest from some 
one of their number. It is due, we suppose, to the publisher 
of the English translation that on the outside of the cover is 
printed in glaring letters ‘‘ This remarkable book is prohibited 
in Germany,” but it is due to the author to testify that he 
writes with perfect dignity, in an impartial style, with an 
evident distress that he should have to speak out as he does, 
and a hope rather than a fear that it may be possible to refute 
his arguments. Nor, as Mr. T. W. Rolleston, who writes an 


‘Introduction to the English edition justly observes, “in the 


1 By H. Fernau. With an Introduction by T. W. Rolleston. London: 
Constable. Pp. 153. Price 2s. 6d. net. 1916. . 
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whole of this book is there one unworthy line of adulation 
such as might serve to win favour for it in the camps of the 
Allies.” He has “ written for Germans and does not seek the 
praises of those who are in arms against Germany.” 

Herr Fernau takes his departure from the book named 
J’ accuse, like his own, written by a German, which, though its 
sale was prohibited in Germany, seems to have made some 
impression even there, and to “have won approval in many 
families and private conclaves in Germany, even in the most 
exalted spheres.” This is because it is a richly documented 
book, and, though Herr Fernau finds some fault with its 
author’s attitude towards some side-issues, he feels that the 
documents and the inferences drawn from them need to be 
answered, if there is any answer to be given. And he notes 
that the German Government has not deigned to give any 
(just as in the White Book which was published at the begin- 
ning of the war, so far from throwing its cards on the table as 
did the other belligerents, it observed a significant reticence in 
regard to the text of the diplomatic letters on which it pro- 
fessed to rely) but that the replies, four of which he analyzes, 
to J’ accuse, published by private writers, are conspicuously 
wanting in logic and candour. Herr Fernau’s endeavour is to 
insist on the necessity of a formal reply to the accusation 
thus effectively advanced, and to fix it down to definite points 
in which the German Government’s case is found wanting by 
J’ accuse. He formulates a string of questions on which Mr. 
Rolleston remarks that “for a brief and convincing statement 
of the Allies’ case it would be hard to better the short series 
of ‘Why’s’ in the Fourth Chapter.” When the author travels 
beyond his last, as when he incidentally likens Prussianism 
to ‘‘ Vaticanism,” he is somewhat less convincing. 








Note.—The correct name of the author of “ The Theory of Abstract 
Ethics,” reviewed last month, is Thomas Whittaker, not R. W. 
Whittaker. 

















SHORT NOTICES 


THEOLOGICAL. 


HE translation of the Abbé J. Tixeront’s great History of Dogmas 

(Vol. III., Herder: 8s. 6d. net) has at last been completed. It is over 
two years since we reviewed the second volume, and the third and final one, 
which carries the story on to the end of the Patristic Age (430—800) is now 
before us. From the nature of the case, the record is a history of heresies 
as well, and its perusal makes more and more evident the divinely-inspired 
skill by which the Church detected, and condemned and generally defeated 
the protean forms of misbelief which were ever assailing the faith. One 
learns with what effort the human mind, wandering from one extreme of 
speculation to another, was brought to tread the safe middle way, and how 
even the greatest doctors went strangely wrong on individual points, the 
true bearing of which seems to us now so easily discernible. We are 
amazed, for instance, at the curious perversion of logic which blinded 
St. Augustine and many other saintly men to the revolting injustice of 
condemning unbaptized infants to positive punishment in the other world. 
When even the greatest and holiest intellects were not secure against error, 
its ravages amongst the proud and selfish are the more comprehensible. 
The English reader has now in these three volumes a valuable antidote to 
the rationalistic history of Harnack. 

Mr. Arthur Preuss’ translation of Father Pohle’s excellent theological 
manuals has now reached the eighth volume out of a total of twelve. This, 
called The Sacraments. I. (Herder : 6s. net) is the first of the four devoted 
to Sacramental Theology, and deals with the general notions of a Sacra- 
ment, and then, in detail, with Baptism and Confirmation. We have often 
commended this series as an admirable summary of theological teaching 
and opinion, treated positively and objectively with a copious bibliography. 
In this volume the fair and full discussion on the causality of the Sacra- 
ments may be taken as especially justifying our view. 


APOLOGETIC. 


A useful book for the inquiring non-Catholic is the Rev. Fr. Laun’s 
The Chief Points of Difference between the Catholicand Protestant Creeds 
(Herder: 3s. net). -The author states the Protestant view concerning the 
main points of Catholic belief—Scripture, the Church, Forgiveness of Sins, 
Faith, Prayers to Saints, the Sacraments—and then gives a fairly full and 
clear declaration of what Catholics really believe and what are the grounds 
of their belief. Although this cannot be done without exposing the errors 
of Protestantism, yet the author is careful to preserve a considerate and 
kind spirit. More definite and numerous references would have added to 
the book’s value. 

DEVOTIONAL. 

No preacher objects to being called “practical” but he may wince at 
hearing his sermons called “ plain.”” However, the many distinguished 
pulpit-orators whose discourses are to be found in two portly volumes 
entitled Plain Sermons by Practical Preachers (Herder: 12s. n.), will 
doubtless excuse the reflection on their style because of the apt alliteration 
of the title. We can testify that the sermons are practical at any rate, and 
plain in the sense of being lucid and intelligible. They will be found useful 
to the busy priest, for they provide matter for all the Sundays and chief 
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Feasts of the year, and for those, no less busy perhaps, who have not 
leisure to attend a Mass with sermon on Sundays. 

On a slighter scale are the Short Sermons for Low Mass (Herder : 4s. n.), 
with which the Rev. M. Bossaert has provided the Sundays of the year. 
But though short they are not obscure ; on the contrary, they give just the 
solid and definite instruction which is needed to impress those who have 
little opportunity for more. 

The Rev. F. Girardey, C.SS.R., a copious writer on devotional themes, 
has written a series of explanatory papers on the main ideas of the “ Hail 
Mary, called The Mother of My Lord (Herder : 3s. 6d. net), in which he 
presents in an effective manner the Catholic teaching regarding the Divine 
Maternity, and the Divinity of our Lord. 

Christianity is the only religion which, while giving its full value to life, 
can also make a sort of cult of death, the gate-way to a fuller life. This 
aspect of Nature’s debt has been dealt with in great detail in a volume 
called The Blessed Peace of Death (Herder: 3s. 6d. net), adapted from 
the German of the Rev. Augustine Wibbelt, and fitly surnamed from its 
purpose “a little book of good cheer.” 

Very clear, very instructive, very searching and stimulating are the 
considerations which Father J. A. McMullan, C.SS.R., has gathered 
together in the volume he calls A Retreat for Women in Business 
(Herder : 3s. net). So many women are now in business, solicitous about 
many things, that this discussion of the one thing necessary should prove 
exceptionally useful. 

The heavy losses the Catholic body has suffered during the last year are 
recalled by the new volume of Messrs. Burns and Oates’ handy series of 
‘Spiritual Classics”—The Spirit of Bishop Hedley (Price 1s.6d.). Some 
forty judiciously chosen extracts from the Bishop’s works give a good 
general view of his teaching, and place at the disposal of the general reader 
some of his finest and most characteristic passages. A short note of bio- 
graphy and appreciation is prefixed by his friend and fellow-labourer, Peter 
Cummins, O.S.B., in which due recognition is paid to that peculiar combi- 
nation which accounted so largely for the Bishop's influence—his unbending 
loyalty to and pre-eminent love for the old ways together with his alertness 
and openness to all the demands of the new. 


HISTORICAL. . 

We reviewed the first volume of Fr. T. J. Campbell’s Pioneer Laymen of 
North America (The America Press: $1.75),‘ just a year ago, and have 
now in hand the second. But in reality the author has been even more 
industrious than it would seem, for this volume was published last year and 
we are late in noticing it. It is as full of exciting adventures as its pre- 
decessor and deals with the characters and careers of various French 
leaders — Frontenac, La Salle, and others—whose enterprise laid the 
foundations of French power in Canada. These men have acquired a 
certain renown, but, as Fr. Campbell shows, it is in most cases not borne 
out by a careful study of the documents. A great deal of the author’s space 
is taken up with correcting the mistakes of other historians. The only non- 
Frenchman in this series of pioneers—an Irishman named John McLoughlin 
—who was instrumental in opening up much of British Canada, was on the 
other hand a staunch and edifying Catholic. No doubt Fr. Campbell has a 
third volume of similar sketches in preparation. He will find it hard to 
surpass the interest of this. 
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Although his life fell wholly within the limits of the nineteenth century 
(1801—1873) the celebrated Missionary whose career is detailed in a large 
and handsome volume entitled The Life of Father de Smet, S.J. (Kenedy : 
New York, ¢ 2.50), is in the truest sense one of the “pioneer priests” of 
North America. The book, which runs to 400 pages, is excellently trans- 
lated from the French of Father E. Laveille by Miss Marian Lindsay, 
and is equipped with many illustrations. Belonging to the great Belgian 
nation which vies with the French as the mother of Catholic missionaries, 
Fr. de Smet travelled to America in his twentieth year and joined the 
Society in Maryland in 1821. He was ordained priest in 1827 at Florissant 
in Missouri, and began his labours amongst the Indians in the following 
year. But his real apostolate dates from the year 1838, from which time till 
1872 he worked incessantly for their welfare. His letters, six volumes of 
which were published shortly after his death, are a mine of information 
about the Indian tribes of the middle and west of the United States, and 
rightly America classes him with Pére Marquette as one of her great ex- 
plorers. His services to the State in quelling uprisings and making treaties 
were hardly less remarkable than those he rendered to the Church. It is 
estimated that in his missionary journeys he travelled upwards of 250,000 
miles. This most interesting history, which in the French original has 
passed through several editions, will, we trust, long preserve the memory of 
one of the greatest of the Church’s missionaries. 


FICTION. 


From American sources comes a notable story of Catholic interest— 
Mrs. Bellamy Storer’s Probation (Herder, London : price, 4s. 6d. net). 
Like her friend Mgr. Benson, Mrs. Storer frankly acknowledges in a 
Preface that her story is a tract, intended to point out to her fellow-country- 
men the dangers that threaten them from the divorce of the ideas of religion, 
morals, duty, from the “social re-adjustment” upon which their minds are 
just now so largely set. She refers, disarmingly, to the “somewhat 
fantastic ” character of her story, though the apology was hardly necessary, 
The fantastic is not unwelcome when it is well done, and Mrs. Storer does 
it quite well ; one so intimately acquainted with the cosmopolitan society 
and the romantic mi/iewx of Central and Southern Europe as she shows 
herself to be, may be trusted not to confuse fantasy with invrazsemblance. 
The story is certainly highly romantic, full of very gorgeous colour, and 
passionate to match ; there is plenty of gilding to the pill of very sound 
polemic which it is Mrs. Storer’s principal motive to administer. That it 
is also dévote toa high degree goes without saying. “ Probation” should 
fulfil a most useful missionary purpose; also to many readers, already 
Catholic, it will bring vivid memories of the Tyrol, Italy, and the Lakes, 
and of all that is most charged with the poetry and romance of the older 
world. 

Wak BOoKs. 


We are glad to notice that that remarkable work, La Guerre en Cham- 
pagne, issued under the auspices of the heroic Bishop of Chalons, Mgr. 
Tissier, which we noticed in our February issue, has reached a third 
edition (Paris, Téqui: price, 3.50 francs). It may seem a bold thing to say, 
but we believe that even amid the plethora of English war-books, a trans- 
lation of this most admirable work should find a sufficient public to justify 
its issue. 
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Mgr. Tissier’s book has set going a whole series of useful diocesan 
volumes. The Bishop of Arras followed him with Za Guerre en Artois, 
and now we have the Bishop of Amiens, under whose auspices the Abbé 
Charles Calippe of that city, a practised writer and publicist, has compiled 
La Guerre en Picardie (Paris, Téqui: price, 3.50 francs) from the evidence 
of eye-witnesses—largely consisting of those priests and religious who have 
borne so noble a part in the thickest of the fight. Names famous in the 
Bulletins of the autumn of 1915 pass before us in this volumeé—Peronne, 
and Roye,—and one name still famous, that of Albert, with its image 
of our Lady on the tower of the Basilica, to which so many eyes are 
directed. There are some striking pictures of both image and church. The 
Abbé Calippe records the interesting fact that among the religious singled 
out for recognition by the French Government is a lady related in blood to 
our Holy Father the Pope—the Superior of the Hospital at Albert, by birth 
a della Chiesa. 

The story of Arras during its terrible months, August to October, 1914. 
is told in the vivid extracts from the Journal d'une Infirmiére d’Arras (Paris, 
Bloud and Gay: price, 1.00 fr.), which Mme. Emmanuel Colombel has issued 
and the Bishop, Mgr. Lobbedey, prefaces. This journal, written during 
the bombardments and during the great “battle of Arras,” is indeed a 
vivid sketch of war conditions at their most trying, and not all the reticence 
of the authoress can hide the heroism of herself and her fellow-znfirmitres, 
The little book is illustrated with photographs, recording the havoc made of 
a beautiful old town—quite gratuitously—by the Germans. 

To another infirmiére, Mile. de Selle de la Castille, we owe a little book, 
Sous la Rafale (Paris, Lethielleux: price, 1.50 francs), which contains a 
good deal of not unwelcome lighter matter. These “souvenirs de guerre” 
prove that the Joz/u can be as cheerful under adversity as ‘“‘Tommy,” and the 
section “‘ Humour frangais” contains many good stories which are touching 
as well. But we touch high ground—as high as any in the war—with the 
sections “Espérance francaise,” devoted to the religious revival, and 
“ Grandeur frangaise,” in which story after story is told of deaths at once 
heroic and pious. A little volume very heartening and uplifting, a good 
tonic for pessimists, and of happy augury for the future of France, eldest 
Daughter of the Church—when the “ rafale” or “squall” has passed. 

M. de Sertillanges continues the issue—for the benefit of French war- 
charities—of his eloquent sermons in course of delivery at the Madeleine. 
La Vie Heroique (Paris, Bloud and Gay: price, 30 centimes each) has now 
reached the thirtieth number of its second series, and its level is thoroughly 
maintained. The last three volumes, which lie before us, are entitled 
La Femme Francaise, Epouses et Mércs, and Nos Jeunes Filles. Specially 
noteworthy is the magnificent tribute paid in the first of these, with a 
striking quotation from Ruskin, to that “ Francaise d’honneur,” the Belgian 
Queen. 

We can but glance hurriedly at some further interesting issues in the 
series. Two of these give us some impressions from the front, gathered 
from soldiers’ letters or the reports of eye-witnesses—M. Raoul Narsy’s 
La France au-dessus de tout, and M. Fernand de Brinon’s En Guerre, 
numbers 25 and 23 respectively. M. Lechartier deals with La Charité et 
la Guerre, and M. Henri Joly discusses from a point of view largely philo- 
sophical and reflective, the French “action publique et action privée” 
Contre les Maux de la Guerre—amongst which evils is the irreligion so 
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widespread in public circles before the war. The happy change in this 
respect is also insisted upon in M. Frédéric Masson’s address on Les 
Femmes et la Guerre de 1914, delivered before the /mstitut catholique at 
the end of that year—a piece of work as human and sympathetic as it is 
brilliant. 

We cannot conclude without a reference to a most important group ot 
the series, which deals with external relations. Mgr. Battifol’s Open Letter 
A un Neutre Catholique needs no praise from us, of its weightiness of 
thought, its temperateness of manner, its distinction of style ; it is the ideal 
pamphlet for its purpose, throughout conciliating and nowhere arousing 
neutral prejudices. On the other hand M. Maurices de Soynes’ Les 
Catholiques espagnoles et Ja Guerre is nothing if not lively, and if its 
merciless brilliance delights readers of allied nations, its missionary value 
will perhaps hardly be appreciated by the Carlist publicists who in the 
name of Catholicism are at present making a fetish of “Sa Majesté 
Islamique, Guillaume II.” Amende Honorable by the famous Carlist Sejior 
Francisco Melgar, if not more interesting makes at any rate more effective 
controversial ammunition, for it is the reasoned and deliberate recantation 
of a former Germanophile, of high public importance in Spain, who as the 
war has proceeded has found ample cause to burn what he adored and 
adore what he burned. It should be noticed that Don Jaime has dis- 
a\ owed the pro-German campaign of his adherents in Spain. 

Spanish opinion is further canvassed in M. Imbart de la Tours’ L’Opinion 
Catholique et la Guerre, which embodies a strong pro-Ally pronouncement 
by Don Miguel de Unamuno, Rector of the University of Salamanca. The 
tract contains much useful and well-digested matter about the attitude of 
Catholic journals in neutral countries. M. Henri Lichtenberger gives in 
his L’Opinion Americaine et la Guerre an interesting summary of the con- 
clusions he arrived at after a visit to Harvard in the first winter of the war, 
and estimates judiciously the difficulties of American opinion, firmly fixed 
though it now is, we believe, in the most important quarters, on the right 
side. Finally we must commend, as an admirable statement, historical and 
juristic, of the issues at stake, Dr. Robert Perret’s L’Allemagne, les Neutres, 
et le droit des gens, Its richness in historical parallels to the various 
situations preceding and during the war is especially valuable in view of the 
lessons to be drawn from them for the present and future policy of the Allies. 

The Histoire Anecdotiqgue de la Guerre of Messrs. Franc-Nohain and 
Paul Delay, of which we have noticed several earlier volumes, still pro- 
gresses, and the number before us deals with a subject painful in its 
contrasts.—Les Prisonniers allemands et les Prisonniers francais (Paris, 
Lethielleux : price, 60 centimes). We British know only too much about 
the treatment of prisoners in Germany ; it is a relief to turn to the interest- 
ing details the “ Histoire Anecdotique” gives us of the life of German 
prisoners in France. It seems that in some instances the French, like 
ourselves, went almost too far in kindness, and when Prussian officers on 
parole began, as if they were in the Fatherland, to bounce civilians off the 
pathway into the road in certain French towns, they had to be placed 
under some mild restraint. 

. MISCELLANEOUS. 

Although chiefly interesting to American readers, the two volumes of 
Addresses at Patriotic and Civic Occasions (Herder: 12s. 6d. n.), spoken 
by prominent ecclesiastics and laymen in the United Statés, merit the care- 
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ful attention of British Catholics as well. For these eloquent discourses 
are mainly concerned with the various points wherein Catholicism touches 
civil life, and thus they form a profitable, if somewhat disconnected, sum- 
mary of the teachings of Catholic sociology. Such subjects as Patriotism, 
Citizenship, Temperance, Socialism, Education, Liberty, Freemasonry, the 
Sex Problem, Woman’s Suffrage (an outspoken welcome of Votes for 
Women to the State of Iowa by the Bishop of Des Moines), and the like 
testify to the wide range and importance of these expositions of Catholic 
thought. Such thought must be operative in the coming reconstruction if 
the main lessons of the world-war are not to be lost ; hence our hope that 
these valuable volumes will be carefully studied amongst us. 

Amongst the speakers on the above weighty topics we do not see the 
name of the Right Rev. J. McFaul, D.D., Bishop of Trenton, whose col- 
lected Pastoral Letters, Addresses, and Other Writings (Benziger : $1.50), 
edited by the Rev. J. J. Powers, and dealing with an even wider class of 
subjects suggests that the Church in America has other publicists in 
reserve. The Bishop’s Pastorals are models of clear and decisive teaching 
and he has much that is striking to say even on purely secular topics. 

It was an obvious yet happy thought to collect into one volume some of 
the characteristic expositions of Catholic Truth which the late Mgr. Benson 
contributed to the C. T.S. This Book of Essays (1s. 6d. net) makes a 
handsome little volume, well worthy to be set alongside his more formal 
treatises. It contains besides the excellent little memoir contributed to the 
C. T. S. series of biographies by Father Allan Ross, and is further enriched 
by a short but illuminating Preface by Father Martindale, S.J., author of 
the official Life of Mgr. Benson, describing the logical sequence of its 
contents. 


MINOR PUBLICATIONS. 


Fra Fortunato (Morland, Amersham: Is. n.), by Mary Foster, is a 
prettily-told little story of Franciscan life in Italy, prettily produced and 
bound and well suited to be a gift-book. 

Amongst C.T.S. pamphlets three of the latest belong to the Devotional 
series—On His Majesty’s Service: A Talk with our Wounded, by Mother 
Loyola, in which that practised writer turns the scenes and incidents of the 
battle-field into spiritual profit for the readers. A Little Book for the Sick, 
compiled by Father Allan Ross, contains, besides some useful reflections on 
the right employment of illness, Morning and Night Prayers and Devotions 
for Confession and Communion in conveniently large type. Helps for the 
Rosary Meditation chosen (from the Sacred Scriptures) by Miss Emily 
Hickey, which contains an array of texts appropriate to each of the different 
mysteries. A War Pilgrimage, by Miss M. E. Young, is a very gracefully told 
and interesting story already known to our readers under the name of Zhe 
Pilgrimage of Mére Cécile. 

The second May issue of the Catholic Mind deals with such important 
topics as “The Training of the Priest,’ “The Religious Life,” and a 
further vindication of Father Damien’s heroic self-sacrifice. 

Is Germany Anti-Catholic ? (Burns and Oates : 2d. net.) is an anonymous 
pamphlet which answers its title in the affirmative, meaning, of course, in the 
spirit of its governmental and military classes, for, after all, the Father- 
land’s population numbers 36 per cent. adherents to the true faith. 
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